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E SHAMS OF IMMIGR 


The heen Door Would Sacrifice American Sta 


Helping Europe’s 


s Over=Population 


ductiveness, Not More Man Power. 


By IMENRY 


Profe SSO)? 


While last week’s National Immigration Conference in New York 
concerned itself largely with discussing details of proposed restrictive 
following article (whose author is fresh from several 
study in Europe) deals 
question. His 
immigration into the United States, 


constitute an important contribution to 


legislation, the 


nonths of observation and with the basic 
principles which underlie the whole reasons for up- 
holding restriction of both on 


moral and economic grounds, 
the discussion of the immigration problem. 

N that dire list of woes which Maithus enumerated as 
to population, and which has 
subsequent student of 





the “positive checks” 

been re-emphasized by 
population who has grasped the full significance of 
the Malthusian doctrine, a prominent place was given 
to war. It has come to be accepted as almost a socio- 
logical axiom that war is not only a result of over- 
J} population but also a cure for over-population. In 
truth, there is little reason to doubt that in a simple 
organization of society war is in fact a drastic but effective remedy 
for the evils of surplus population. 

Consequently it is with a distinct shock that the 
present conditions in Europe finds himself forced to accept the con- 
clusion that under modern conditions war is not in any true sense a 
remedy for over-population. Today, five vears after the Armistice, 
Europe appears to be suffering more grievously, or at least more con- 
sciously, from over-population than before the war. Italy frankly 
proclaims her necessity of exporting half a million persons annualiy. 
One of the Central States estimates that at the present moment she 
has a million and a half surplus population which it would be bene- 
ficial to get rid of at once. Practically every other European State. 
with the exception of France and Rumania, admits an excess of popu- 
lation, stated either as an annual, or a present lump-sum, surplus. 
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elaborate factories, machines, and transportation systems, whicl be 
dest) ved much more easily, and with much more disastrous effect 
than the tools and pe rsonal efficiency which constituted the e« 


mainstay in a more primitive stage of production. Also, though less 


important with respect to the other factor of 
destructive than in earlier days 


methods of modern warfare are more 

The result is that a modern war so seriously injures the producti 
itv of the soil, and so completely disrupts the economic and commercial 
organization of al! the countries concerned, winners and losers alike, 
that the total procuctive capacity of them all, individually and collec- 
tively, is reduced at least in equal proportion with the population, and 
the populations which remain after the close of hostilities are not able 
to support themselves any better, and in many cases not even as well, 
us the larger populations before the war. In other words, over-popu- 
lation is just as acute a problem after the loss of millions of lives as 
it was before. It is world organization of production and commerce 
which has made possible the vast increase of the human species during 
the past one hundred years, and conversely every damage to that world 
organization reduces by just so much the number of people who can 


live on a given scale of comfort and well-being. 


S to the question whether we have a specific deficiency of laborers 
A compared with the other elements of production, the wide-spread 
migration. So extensively and over so long a period has this expedient 
been used that it hus become almost instinctive for human beings to 
turn to movement whenever the pressure of life at home became too 
severe. The type of movement has varied with the degree of civiliza- 
tion and the development of intelligence of the groups involved, begin- 
ning with the animal-like, instinctive response to environing forces by 
which the greater part of the peopling of the globe was accomplished, 
and progressing through increasing degrees of consciousness and 
rationality until we have the thoroughly deliberate, intelligent, pur- 
poseful type of movement which constitutes modern migration. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Europe, having failed to experience 
relief from a redundant population by the throes of a devastating war, 
should now be turning her attention with an eagerness pathetic in its 
intensity to the expedient of emigration 

Wherever one goes in Europe, with the few exceptions already 
noted, one finds the fever to emigrate. Not only are the individual 
citizens of the various States hungry for a chance to try their lot 
under less crowded conditions, but the various Governments favor the 
movement by measures ranging all the way from passive approval to 
active encouragement and assistance At the International Unem 
ployment Conference in Luxemburg early in September, emigration 
was one of the subjects most discussed, and always from the point of 
view of its value as a relief for unemployment. It would be impossible 
to estimate how great would be the immediate outpouring or how large 
the permanent yearly current, if opportunities were open in more fa- 
vorably situated lands. The great question is, where are those oppor- 
tunities? to what lands shall they go? 

Of all the possible destinations of the European emigratio! 
ment none can compare in attraction and appeal with the 
States. For various reasons the South American countries are not 
looked upon with favor. To a surprising degree, and in spite of he 
vigorous efforts to attract immigrants, Canada fails to exert a strong 
pull upon the types of immigrants which she is willing to receive. But 
all over Europe envious eyes are turned toward the United States. We 


move- 
United 


are thought of as an exceptionally fortunate country, and everywhere 
there is manifest an eagerness to enjoy such favor from us as will tend 
toward the largest possible emigration 

Such is the present immigration situation, looked at from the 
point of view of Europe. From the point of view of the United States 
two main questions demand answer: Do we want these immigrants in 
our own country? Even if we do not want them for our own benefit, 
is it not our ethical duty to permit them to come for humanitarian 
reasons? The second question may be disposed of first, and sum- 
marily. 

The United States is under no ethical obligation to permit the 
immigration of foreigners to its own detriment—not so much because 
of ihe generally accepted principle that the first duty of a nation is to 
its own people, as because of the less widely understood, but equally 
sound principle, that under modern conditions emigration, like war, 
offers no real relief from over-population. The argument in support 
of this principle is too extensive to be reproduced here. Suffice it to 
say that practically every scientific student of the problem is in agree- 
ment that the hope of correcting over-population by emigration is a 
complete illusion under modern conditions. The forces of increase are 
constantly pressing so hard upon the means of subsistence that the 
gaps jeft by emigration are quickly filled up by increases in the birth 
rate or decreases in the death rate, and the size of the population re- 
mains the same. We are under no obligation to attempt to relieve 
European conditions by immigration, for the simple reason that immi- 
gration offers no real relief. Europe must find some other means ot 
solving her problems. 
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fined. gument is simply the familiar 
argumen ge fe supply. Since this is about the 
only one of | ock argunv estricted immigration that re 
ceives much attention today, it calls for some consideration 

In discussil { emigration problem European officials and 
others interested in the question quite commenly assume that the mat 
power which is usel an ur to their own countries will be a 
positive asset to ours. They speak of the fine laborers who cannot be 
employed at home and who would be, “of course, so much clear gain to 
the United States.” What implied major premise lies back of this 
naive assumption? One oi two things—either that the United States 
is under-populated, or that 11 inder-supplied with labor specifically 
in proportion to the other factors yroduction 

The first assumptioi List iestion of the real nature of 
under-population and ovei-popu vords which are frequently used 


but seldom critically an: ie true meaning of these terms is to 
be understood in connection with the conception of a standard of living. 
A country is under-populated whe t has not enough people to maintail 
'ts maximum standard of livi hat is, the highest average per 
capita production of wealth—- i sideration of its land equipment 
and its stage of the arts. A mntry 
many people to maintail 
states and both have existed i 
The average level of materia! well-being is the criterion. It follows that 


s over-populated when it has too 
his maximum standard. Both are possibl 
different countries at different times. 
between under-population and over-population there is a middle 
ground, a happy state which may be called optimum population-—just 
the right number of people to maintain a maximum standard of living 
with the existing equipment of land and industrial arts. 

It is a profoundly important question whether the United Stat: 
is under-populated or over-populated, or whether we are even now 
the middle optimum ground—a question, unfortunately, which so 
science is not yet able to answer convincing: here is little ground 
for believing that we are under-populated. Eve we are, the situation 
will rapidly be corrected by the rapid increase which we are at present 
experiencing, and it is emphatically a wiser policy to rely upon 


y 
( 


natural increase of our own stock to provide the needed populat 
rather than to have recourse to foreign elements of uncertain valu 
If, on the other hand, we are at the optimum stage, or are actua 
over-populated, it would be manifest foliy to run the chance of increa 
ing the evils by accessions from abroad. In brief, the argumen 

the open door cannot be supported on grounds of general populat 


( 


conditions 


\ N even more important remedy for over-population than war, ut 
ized on a vast scale ever since the dawn of human existence, 


opinion in favor of that view is largely due to that peculiar habit, 
common in industrial communities, of thinking of ourselves more as 
producers than as consumers. We are told that we need more laborers 
in order that the country may benefit by the increased productio 
It is quite true that each additional laborer increases the total produc 
But each additional laborer is a consumer of wealth, as well as a 
producer. Unless he produces more than he consumes there is no net 
gain to anybody. If he produces less than the average laborer in th 
country before his arrival there is a net loss in average production, and 
If he produces more than he c 


therefore in average consumption. 
sumes, there is a net surplus. But this surplus does not go to the 
country at large, but to certain individuals. And these individuals 
belong, in general, to those classes which are already consuming at a 
rate far above the average. It is, in fact, from exactly these indi 
viduals that the real demand for additional! foreign labor comes 

Unless the foreign laborer increases the average per capit 
product of the country there is no general gain from his presen¢ 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that he does 
the actual truth is just the reverse is clearly indicated by figures 
by Secretary Hoover showing that the per capita production i: 
country has increased decidedly during the period of reduced imm 
gration following the outbreak of the war. 

We are in fact, as our European friends esteem us, a peculiarly 
fortunate country, as represented by our high average standard of 
living. No other factor has contributed so much to this high standard 
as the low ratio of men to land. Any further improvements in this 
standard are to be secured, not by increasing this ratio, but by in- 
creasing the efficiency of the individual laborer, by enlarged use of 
machinery, by technical discoveries, and by other measures for im 
proving the stage of the arts. 
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By Rodney Bean 


A Tightening Rather Than 
a Loosening of 
Immigration Restrictions 
Forseen by Congress 


~~ —————— HERE will be no general loosening of the immigration 
restriction laws in the Sixty-eighth Congress, in the 
opinion of leaders of both parties. The present law, 
restricting immigration to 3 per cent. of the nationals 
resident in the United States in 1910, will expire on 
June 30 next. The outlook is that the least Congress 
may be expected to do is to adopt legislation continu- 
ing the present law. There is a strong movement on 
foot to change the provisions so as to base the quotas 
on the census of 1890, thus reducing immigration from Southeastern 
and Eastern Europe. A bill along these lines has been introduced by 
Representative Johnson, Chairman of the House Immigration Com- 
mittee. Mr. Johnson also would divide the prospective immigrants 
into two classes, close blood relatives and other aliens, quotas for 
each to be fixed at 2 per cent. of the various nationals in the United 
States in 1890. Details of this kind must be worked out in com- 
mittee and when the proposed legislation reaches the floor of the 
Senate and House. 

President Coolidge is definitely on record, as he declared in his 
first message to Congress, that “it is necessary to continue a policy 
of restricted immigration” and that ‘our present economic and social 
Secretary 











conditions warrant a limitation of those to be admitted.” 
Davis of the Department of Labor, under whose supervision comes 
the enforcement of the restrictive laws, in his annual report seeks 
to demonstrate to business and agriculture that unrestricted immigra- 
tion would work evil to their interests ‘rather’ than give salutary 
relief. Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture ex- 
presses doubt as to the advisability of laws which some farm organiza- 
tions believe would help the farmer solve his labor problem. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover is a restrictionist and, granting for pur- 
poses of argument that industry might get labor cheaper if restric- 
tions were removed and benefit temporarily thereby, holds to the be- 
lief that the social factors involved are more important than any 
economic phases of the situation 

It may be taken for granted, therefore, that the President and 
a majority of his Cabinet are favorable to the policy of immigration 
restriction. They will probably stand out against any loosening of 
the provisions beyond the status maintained by the present law, if 
From the viewpoint of those who are of the re- 


put to such a test. 
Sut there 


stricticnist school, this situation is highly important. 
are other things to be taken into consideration in forecasting what 
will or will not be done with the immigration laws. 

The writer made inquiry among a number of the 
Senate and House, irrespective of party, and as a result of the in- 
formation obtained came to the conclusion that at least four out of 
every five members of the House of Representatives and possibly a 
vhree-fourths niajority of the members of the Senate will vote for a 
continuance of the policy of immigration restriction. Most of the 

_ Jeaders have not as vet made a close study of the problem as it shapes 

‘ ap today and nave only satisfied themselves that, as a broad propo- 
sition, the policy initiated on May 19, 1921, with the approval of the 
3 per cent. quota act, should be maintained. Many are open to con- 
viction on the question whether the quotas admitted should be based 
cn the census of 1910, as at present, or on the basis of the census of 
1900 or the census of 1890. 

One point developed by this inquiry was, however, that pressure 
on the part of certain industrial interests to have the bars let down, 
which was said to be persistent in the record industrial production era 
in the early Spring of 1923, has almost disappeared. Pressure now 
seems to come largely from members of Congress who are elected from 
the larger communities which have big foreign populations. Of 
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High Wages and Production 


By HAROLD V. ROELSE 


Expert of the New York State Department of Labo: 


what money wages actually received will 


EAL wages 
That 


buy—have increased substantially since 1920. 
is now a matter of common knowledge. To many 
people it is a clear indication that wages are out of 
line with the general price situation, that some classes 
in society have profited at the expense of others. This 
is interpreted as a rather serious disturbance of eco- 
nomic balance and the surest argument for the defla 
tion of wages. Practically the only argument to the 
contrary has been the flat statement of labor leaders that labor would 
not submit to having anything taken away that has once been gained. 








Labor in general! is not much concerned with the question of how 
it is to be paid more, in terms of purchasing power, than it received 
formerly. The expectation, where any was expressed, seemed to be 
that the gain for labor was to come out of profits. The publication 
of statements showing the profits earned by a few concerns that have 
done unusually well in the last few years does not solve the problem, 
however. It is obvious that labor will not be employed for any length 
of time where the prospect of a profit for the management has been 
removed. 

The solution lies, apparently, in what is distinctly not a labor 
policy—an increase in per capita production. Enough has certainly 
been heard in recent years of the necessity of increasing production, 
but it has usually implied a speeding-up process, harder work on the 
part of all workers. It can hardly be said that it has been urged in 
all cases for the purpose of enabling workers to earn a better living. 

No doubt in some trades labor has been “making hay while the 
sun shines’ at the expense of other classes. Records now available 
seem to indicate, however, that for factory workers as a class the 
gain in real wages has not been simply at the expense of others—a 
gain which must, therefore, be lost before economic equilibrium can 
be restored. Al! available production and employment statistics indi- 
cate that, while factory employment in 1923 has remained well below 
the early 1920 level, production in the same period has shown an actual 
increase. A sul-stantial increase in per capita production has evi- 
dently been achieved in this period, which constitutes a firmer founda- 
tion for high wages than mere assertions that they will not be reduced. 

The accompanying chart shows the comparative movements of 
real wages of factory workers and per capita production since 1920. 
The line for real wages was derived from a chart that appears in 
each issue of the monthly publication of the New York Department 
of Labor, The Industria! Bulletin. This chart shows the comparative 
movements of factory workers’ earnings and of the cost of living in 
the State. The line for real wages was obtained by dividing the index 
number of earnings for each month by the index number of the cost 
of living as charted. The cost of living figures are those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base for both index series is 
June, 1914. The result indicates a substantial gain in real wages 
since 1920. 

For the per capita production line the Department of Commerce 
monthly index number of manufacturing production was divided by 
the index number of employment in factories of New York State. ‘The 
base for the production index series is the average for the year 1919, 
so the New York, Department of Labor employment index series was 
adjusted to the same base. The index series for “All Manufacturing” 
was used for the period since November, 1921. As it was not available 
prior to that date, the index series for sixty-two identical commodities 
was used for the period from January, 1920, to October, 1921. Factory 
employment in the State has been shown to move in close harmony 
with that in the United States. It seems safe to assume that production 
in the factories of the State shows the same general movements as in 
the factories of the country as a whole, especially as New York is an 
important manufacturing State and its production figures would con- 
stitute an important part of those for the whole country 

The per capita production line shows sharp month to month 
fluctuations that are not, apparently, of great significance. For in- 
stance, production is low in February of each of the years charted, 
due, no doubt, to the short month and the further loss of time caused 
by the observance of holidays in some localities. Inventories and 
vacations probably account for the July reduction. 

The divergence between the line for production and that for real 
wages from the middle of 1920 to the latter part of 1921 is not difficult 
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to explain. In that period the cost of living declined rapidly, whil 
the decline in the earnings of factory workers lagged, in spite of some 
part-time employment, due partly to resistance to wage reductions and 
partly to the fact that in dull periods the lower paid help is erdinari)) 
laid off first. It was in this period that the most serious unemploy- 
ment developed. Per capita production was reduced for a time by par 

time employment, but the New York Department of Labor reports 
indicate that part-time operation of factories is usually only a ten 

porary expedient and curtailed production is effected in the end by 
operating with smaller working forces. 

The rise in production per man started in the Fall of 192) and was 
greatly increased in 1922. Wage reductions were offset in factor 
workers’ earnings in the first half of 1922 by increased working tims 
With earnings practically stationary and the cost of living still dec! 
ing, real wages began to rise at this time. From.the Summer of [922 
to the Summer of 1923 the absorption of unemployed labor and grow- 
ing volume of wage increases, with only a minor increase in the cost 
of living, were responsible for a steady rise in real wages. 

The important fact that appears in this comparison of rea! wag: 
with per capita production is that the rise in real wages from the early 
part of 1920 to 1923 has been at least equaled by the rise in produc 
tion per man. 

If this increase in production makes it possible to retain the gain 
in real wages, the credit seems to belong quite definitely to the man 
agement of industry. That is not saying that it was accomplished for 
the purpose of maintaining high wages. It was more probably for the 
purpose of reducing labor costs by reducing the amount of man power 
needed in production. 
prices for finished goods on the one hand and the resistance to low: 
wage rates on the other 


This was forced by the resistance to high 


The shortage of labor, so widely discussed a year ago, no dou 
had its influence. The labor policy of resistance to wage reductio1 
perhaps not so futile as would at first appear, though its effective: 
is probably not of just the sort that was anticipated. If an emplo: 
can not or will not pay the price demanded for labor, a hundred m« 
standing idle and unwilling to work for the wages offered do not co! 
stitute a labor supply. It then becomes worth while for the employer 
to devise means to get his production with a smaller number of men 
employed. The forcing of increased production per man can hardly 
be said to be the aim of labor, however 

The upward movement of factory wage rates and earnings that 
started last year has now ceased. Some predictions are again appear- 
ing to the effect that the real “deflation of wages” is now about to 
appear. There seems at least to be room for doubt as to whether or 
not any movement toward lower wages that may develop will cancel 
the gains obtained by labor in the last three years. If there are wide- 
spread and substantial reductions in wage rates, they are likely to ap- 
pear only as the result of a pronounced dullness in general business 
conditions, which would also involve lower prices and lower cost of 
living. The gain in per capita output should make it possible at least 
to prevent reductions in wages in excess of the reductions in prices and 
so would seem to constitute the best hope of retaining the gain in the 
purchasing power of wages ; 
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lhe Position After the Eng!i 


By JOHN 


defeat of Premier Stanley Baldwin’s protectionist 

project in the recent British elections leaves on Eng- 

land’s hands still a considerable element of protection, 

which was injected into her fiscal scheme as a result 

of war and post-war conditions. Measured in terms 

of money returns to the Exchequer, this protective 

element in England’s tariff is relatively small as com- 

pared with the element intended for the purpose of 

raising revenue only, but those who oppose protection 

in any form or degree for England consider it a very large element 

from the point of view of economic effects, particularly in respect, as 
they allege, to the business it prevents. 

Duties on goods imported into the United Kingdom at the present 
‘ime that are protectionist in intention or effect fall into three classes. 
They are, first, the so-called ““McKenne duties,” imposed in the war 
period as a check to the importation of what were then classed as 
articles of luxury. These duties are at the rate of 33 1-3 per cent. ad 
valorem on the following: Clocks, watches and component parts; cine- 
matograph films; motor cars, motorcycles, &c., other than those for 
‘ommercial use; motor-car accessories and component parts, except 
tires; and musical instruments and accessories. A preference of one- 
third is allowed to goods produced within the British Empire. No 
date is fixed for the removal of these war-born duties 

The value of any article for the purposes of the ad valorem duty 
is defined as the price which an importer would give for the article 
if the article were delivered, freight and insurance paid, in bond at the 
port of importation, and duty value is fixed by the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise. Cinematograph films are charged according to 
the linear measurement involved. 

Secondly, there are what are called the ‘“‘key industry” duties, 
imposed under the Safeguarding of Industries act. This is more 
strictly a protective tariff. It will expire in October 1926, unless pro- 
longed by further legislation. No duty is payable under it on imports 
from within the Enipire, but heavy imposts fall on imports from all 
other overseas countries, which are charged, ad valorem, at the rate of 
33 1-3 per cent. in the case of certain specified classes of goods. The 
act, which was put into effect Oct. 1, 1921, was designed to protect 
England’s nationals from dumping of foreign goods and other adverse 
results of abnormal post-war conditions in international trade and 
finance. The act was analogous in general purpose to the Emergency 
Tariff act adopted by the United States in May of the same year. The 
English measure was vigorously opposed in Great Britain in the course 
of passage by adherents of free trade on the ground that it constituted 
an entering wedge for the reintroduction into England of the protective 
tariff system. 

In a formal] statement regarding the purpose of the act at the 
time it was put into effect, its intent was declared to be twofold: To 
impose customs duties in order to safeguard certain special industries, 
called key industries, and to protect industrial employment in the 


{(inited Kingdom against the effects of d-~. 2clated currencies and the 
shipment of goods into England at prices below their cost of produc- 
vIon 

The act consists of two major parts. Part [. has to do with safe- 
suarding key industries. It imposes customs duties of 33 1-3 per cent 
ul valorem upon certain scheduled imported goods, to be detined by 
lists issued from time to time by the Board of Trade specifying articles 
deemed as falling under any of the general descriptions contained in 
the schedule to the act. The following classes of goods are subject to 
the acl ; 

Optical glass and optical instruments, beakers, thermometers &c.; 
galyanometers and instruments of precision; wireles ales, ignition 
magnetos, arc lamp carbons, hosiery latch needles; metallic tungsten 
and compounds of thorium and other rare earth metals; and ali syn- 
ihetic organie chemicals, other than synthetic organic dyestuffs, 
olors and organic intermediate products imported for use as such 
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Thus it is seen that the receipts from the three classes of duties—that is “McKenna duties 

currency duty—are almost negligible from an Exchequer point of view, amounting to le 

000,000. But, as one commentator says, “Their effect must be measured not by the volu 
ing in above them but the unknown amount which is prevented f) 
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Battle for the Business of the Worl 


By CHARLES HODGES 


4dssistant Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


HE rise of great business empires, transforming the 
stakes of world politics in the nineteenth century, has 
effected far-reaching changes in the objects of di 
plomacy. 

Yesterday, nations were thinking and planning 
in the old European statesmanship of the balance of 
power, political domination and monarchic interests. 
Today, the outstanding industrial powers are over- 
whelmingly engrossed in international relationships 
Nations gambling with destiny find 
the economic stakes 








centring about their daily bread. 
the margins of world politics now very narrow 
vast. It took the great war to bring these business realities of modern 
life home to embattled foreign offices. But it is the post-war com- 
petition of the rival national business systems that has begun the 
revolutionizing of what may be termed the machinery of economi 
diplomacy 

The’reorganization of the governmentai machine controlling these 
political and economic relationships of present-day nations is of tre 
mendous importance, not only to business itself but to international 
life as a whole. Thus we have being built up by the side of the old 
political network of diplomatic contacts the newer ramifications of 
They reflect the predominance of eco- 


official commercial relations. 
Obviously, not only do they 


nomic interests today in world affairs. 
involve a readjustment within the governmental organization of the 
great States keeping abreast of the economic times. Here is where 
the very competitive position of rival powers is threatened in the 
struggle for strategic raw materials and world markets so evidently 
iv color the next quarter of a century 

Analysis of the problem from a national standpoint reveals two 

aspects. One phase centres about the character of the foreign service 

in the case of the United States, a matter of the personnel, com 
pensation and classification of the Diplomatic and Consular Corps 
under the Department of State. It at least has the advantage of being 
easily brought to the attention of Congress; as has been pointed out 
in a preceding discussion, legislation completing these reforms is now 
impending.* The second phase is far more involved. More vital to 
business, perhaps, in direct way, it brings up, through the question 
of trade promotion, the relationship between the diplomatic or political 
side of our foreign service and that of the economic. In other words, 
it raises the question of the relative positions occupied by the State 
Department and the Department of Commerce in our world relations. 
To improve the functioning of the Government’s trade promoting 
agencies thus inevitably opens up the delicate issue of primacy and 
spheres of activity. 

Now, in the past, American foreign policy has been indubitably 
the product cf either a traditional diplomatic outlook or the legal point 
of view—generally the latter, as the roll of our Secretaries of State 
would testify. Our foreign trade interests, such as they were in the 
carly 1900's, could be taken care of by a bureau of the State Depart- 
ment; our international interest in the world’s commerce rather hinged 
upon political policy vis-a-vis business abroad than on the procuring 
of economic information. The establishment of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor in 1903 removed from the State Department 
what has become the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The further separation of departments into that of Commerce alone. 
with the creation of the Department of Labor therefrom in 1913. in- 
tensified the situation. 

What had happened was that, just on the eve of titanic economic 
developments, the trade activities of the State Department had been 
primarily shifted over to the present Department of Commerce. Yet. 
for practical purposes, the economic interests of the United States 


*Protecting Our World Interests,” The Annalist, Dec. 10. 1928 
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Data By Cnaries Hodges 


abroad rested on the co-ordination of the divergent interests of two 
branches of the Government. It depended still on the State Depart 
ment’s overseas machinery, especially the Consular Service, as well 
as on the Geographic Divisions, with their political slant, and th 
Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office in Washington, and the Department 
of Commerce’s rapidly expanding direct foreign representation. 

The latter had become built up into a distinct commercial servic 
in many ways paralleling the Diplomatic and Corsular Corps. It began 
back in 1907, when the Department of Commerce and Labor sent 
abroad the first specialists in economic probleins as “commercial 
agents” to investigate the foreign markets for our growing export 
trade. The difficulty the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc: 
had in operating through the Consular Service primarily in procuring 
commercial intelligence led to the Department of Commerce obtaining 
from Congress, in 1913, authority to designate “commercial attachés.” 
These were charged with the collection of trade information in th 
important mercantile countries of the world. It really brought into 
our embassies and legislations commercial advisers, who, though ac- 
credited diplomatically by the State Department, were appointed and 
controlled by the Department of Commerce. The development of this 
commercial service was strengthened by the assignment of aids to 
the commercial attachés at the close of the great war by the Depart 
ment of Commerce, known as “trade commissioners.” The latter, as 
well as the “assistant trade commissioners,” subsequently created, in 
1920, were without diplomatic status. Thus, some twenty-five com- 
mercial missions were built up by the Department of Commerce at- 
tached to the Diplomatic Service, so far as their domicile was generally 
concerned, reinforcing in their wholly technical character the local 
trade work heretofore resting entirely upon the Consular Service. 


ROM out of this situation, there has grown up a sharp rivalry be 
KF tween the State Department and Department of Commerce. The 
basic apprehension of the State Department has been that the exten- 
sion of what may well be called our commercial service overseas Cons 
stitutes an encroachment upon the constitutional sphere of the forme: 

-the control of American foreign relations. This is most serious i1 
regard to the commercial attaches. Their discretionary powers ar¢ 
very wide. Beyond doubt, they have the means, as State Department 
officials have stressed in Congressional hearings, to upset delicate 
diplomatic situations. Moreover, they intensify the unsatisfactory 
character of the Consular Service as a career; they really introduce 
a rank that the State Department would like open to Consular officers 
and perhaps even diplomatic Secretaries, with a leaning toward eco 
nomic relations. Then, again, the Commerce Department’s contro! 
of the publication of consular economic reports (now the week! 
Commerce Reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc: 
has brought the latter to the attention of the business world, with th« 
essentially State Department character of the Consular Service over 
shadowed and minimized in its commercial functions 

True, when a commercial attache assumes that he is the “eco 


Continued on Page 810 
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HE average individual is unable to realize why there 
should be any difficulty in the repayment of the debts 
owing to us from Europe. This failure in comprehen- 
sion is due to two causes: (1) inability to grasp the 
difference between payment of an individual or local 
debt and the payment of an international debt; (2) 
failure to differentiate between a debt incurred for 
a personal expenditure and a debt incurred for repro- 
ductive work. The first-named cause is so placed be- 

cause of its paramount importance but the second cause will be first 
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examined. 

When one approaches a banker for an advance the first inquiry 
is as to the purpose of the loan. If it be for reproductive, income 
producing work there is little difficulty. To promote such undertak- 
ings is the prime reason of banking. But if the loan be to meet 
extravagant persona! expenditure, it is usually refused, not that the 
banker is not eager to lend but because of the doubt as to ability to 
repay. It would be a money-lending transaction and a banker is not 
a money-lender. The case is precisely the same in international loans. 
The whole question turns on whether the money or goods be required 
for reproductive use or whether it is to be destroyed in the using. An 
advance of goods for warlike purposes is exceedingly risky; for build- 
ing railways and other reproductive works, the loan is practically 
secure. The advances this country made to the Allies and the advances 
France is making to her allies today are in the form of goods destined 
to destruction, destined to be consumed in riotous living in such a way 
as to reduce the capacity of the borrower to repay below what it was 
at the inception of the transaction. In such cases the loan and its 
use involves a taking off from the assets as well as an addition to the 
liabilities. The balance-sheet temporarily refuses to balance and may 
never again do so. The economic bookkeeping of a nation varies not 
the least from that of a corporation. Had the loans been safe, they 
would have been financed by bankers without the need of the surety- 
ship of the nation. In the case of loans for reproductive purposes the 
lenders never have to ask for repayment. They simply capitalize the 
property-income into bonds or shares and distribute these among will- 
ing investors. It is true that taxation and property-income are de- 
rived from a single fund but it is true also that, while taxation has a 
first charge on all property-income, such property-income must first 
exist and a mere promise to pay, based on this blanket charge, may 
prove less valuable than a specific allocation of merely a part of the 
property-income covered by the charge. 

Let us turn to the first-named difficulty, the difference between 
paying an individual or local debt and paying an international debt. 
This never comes home to any one in a practical form until there is 
need to transmit money to some out-of-the-way locality and it is dis- 
covered that there is no way of doing so. As instance, it would be no 
use sending dollar bills to a creditor in the Arctic regions. Some 
arrangement would have to be made as to acceptable goods and the 
basis of valuation of such goods as a set-off to the claim. This position 
is involved in all international transactions. They cannot be paid in 
the currency of the debtor country because that ultimately implies a 
purchase of currency of the creditor country, a process that causes a 
continuous fall in the exchange of the debtor country in terms of the 
creditor country. We have seen its most disastrous effect in the case 
of Germany; in a minor degree in the case of England, shown by a 
fall of forty points since repayment was commenced. Obviously, the 
debts cannot be paid in currency. That they cannot be paid in gold 
is well known because there is not enough gold in circulation in the 
world to effect payment of the sums owed to this country, even if it 
were in the hands of the debtor countries instead of being already 
in the hands of the creditor. There may be enough gold in the British 
Empire, which holds over 60 per cent. of the gold-producing areas 
of the world, or in Russia, which has not been half exploited for that 
metal, but then a new factor intervenes. These supplies of gold have 
not yet been mined and the delay involved in that process would in- 
crease the interest on the debts faster than the gold could be made 
available. It is also well known that, in the aggregate, every dollar of 
gold mined costs at least a dollar to obtain but we forget the fact and 
fail to apply it practically when the need arises. If all gold mining 
areas could be leased to this country, the sole result would be to create 
employment in the areas where they are situated. -There would be no 
profit in the transaction by the time the gold was in the vaults in 


Washington. Incidental] people invest in gold 
mines. The answer is th« 
speculation. All taken 
some make large profits a I vs that he may not be the 
fortunate one. 

Thus, we may dismiss nt of international loans 
by means of currency or go small amounts, cash 
payments area myth. The wh 1 in any European country 
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until the debts were extinguished hat is covertly aimed at 
in suggestions for vast internat ng. It cannot be openly 
and visibly undertaken, would be generally 
beneficial to the world, t] > ure not educated up to 
the needed standard. Whe! ives itself into the ac- 
ceptance of goods by the credito: Except by labor services 
there is no remaining wa ( er than through excess 
of exports and so-called ign trade. The in- 
escapable conclusion is that ears a nation cannot pay 
more than the amount by w! ally exceed its imports, 
including invisible items. , however, are limited 
in amount. They consist investments, shipping 
and other transport ear? nsurance commissions 
arising out of international! t 
remittances, gifts and ré 
migratory workers. Prior 
owed their entire surplus of ex rts to invisible items. 
Out of these they made fres! nts. With these ab- 
sorbed, the surplus for foreign i1 and, similarly, the surplus 
available for payment of foreign d ear. In the war period, 
England disposed of half |} ents, paying the individ- 
ual owners by means of inte th the reduction of 
investments there was a pl the earnings of banking 
and insurance commissione} | ble’ items still prevail 
but they would not suffic: erest at a reduced rate. 
The total amount owing t¢ 
end of 1922, was $11,656,932,7 
Great Britain, France and It 
746,862,560, $3,844,132,250, and ) 485. Four other coun- 
tries are debited with sums 5] namely: 
Czechoslovakia 
Belgium 
Poland 
Russia 


en repeating the process 


t expenditure, emigrant 
lastly, payments to 
England and Germany 


these 


ncluding interest to the 


portion is due from 
were respectively $4,- 


$106,292,205 
137,197,129 
153,281,676 
232,313,968 

are practically French 
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supposed French inter- 


For international purpo 
dependencies. They stand or 
at the disposal of France for tl 
ests; they avoid bankruptc ey are financed by France, 
the end of which is withi stance, although carefully 
smoke-screened. Detached from ntrol and worked as eco- 
nomic units, the amounts owing enough to present unusual 
difficulty in the payment. Th mited demand for rubber in 
this country and Belgium contr: pplies. The amount owing 
from Russia might well h: would in all probability 
have been paid save for thx npts to collect it by force, 
thereby turning that country to an enemy, in the same 
category as Turkey. The export hese four countries are of 
such a nature as to be acceptable this country but to many 
other countries. The raw n exports does not depend 
upon imports and, therefore, the e: d easily be made to exceed 
the imports, which is the paramo n for paying international 
debts, but it would necessitate abo mployment, or rather un- 
remunerative employment, by d the armies and setting the 
men to work to produce. Econo! very soldier produces the 
same effect as an unemployed mai sufficient soldiers to pro- 
tect the workers from disturbance: ustified, as a watchman 
or caretaker is justified on ans indertaking. The present 
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VHE question of foreign labor in France is discussed 1 
a recent number of the Economiste Francais (Paris 


| Nov. 21), which draws attention to the increasing 
number of workers from other European countries, 
such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Spain and Portugal, 
who are now to be found in all parts of the country. 
For this condition of affairs the French periodical 
blames the slaughter of the late war, the eight-hour 





law which has made employment in public service very 


attractive to the worke 


over the agricultural population 


r and the magnetism exercised by the big cities 


This influx, which was uncontrolled before the war, is now regu- 
lated by means of conventions with the country of the worker’s origin 
and stringent internal laws. Three written agreements with foreign 
powers are now in existence, namely, the accords with Italy, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. They deal with questions of civil rights in 
Mrance, equality of treatment for the nationals concerned under the 
iaw and recruiting It is interesting to note that the Polish agree- 
ment forbids recruiting by any but itself. Foreign workers are im- 
ported into France following a definite request, delivered to a French 
office established for that purpose, which has corresponding branches 
in Poland or one of the other countries concerned, as the case may be. 
The money to defray traveling expenses is deposited in the French 


office with the request for labor 


ESIDES the three countries which are party to a written agree- 
B ment with France, certain others have arrived at a verbal unde 
standing. Among these are Great Britain and Switzerland 

The Union des Syndicats Partenaux des Industries Textiles has 
issued a detailed report covering the movement of labor immigration 
in France in 1922, which the Economiste summarizes as follows: 

“One hundred and eighty thousand foreign workmen came into 
France in 1922 and 50,000 left. The difference in favor of those enter- 
ing is thus 130,000. In 1921, owing to the depression then existing, 
only 24,400 entered and 62,500 left France. Of these 33,000 were 
Italians and 12,000 Spanish. Of the 180,000 workmen who came io 
“rance in 1922, 73,000 were emploved in agriculture and 107,000 in 
industry. Of the latter number, 58,000 went to the devastated regions 
and 49,000 to enterprises in other parts of the country.” 

These workmen were drawn chiefly from Italy (57,000), Spain 
(46,000, of whom 39,000 were employed in agriculture), Poland 
(37,000) and Belgium (24,000, of whom 13,000 went to agriculture). 

The immigration movement is carefully recorded each week by 
the Journal Officiel. As many as 5,017 workers are dealt with in a 
given week, of which more than 3,000 are new arrivals, so that the 
growing importance of this phenomenon in French economic life is 
evident. 

No problems engage more attention in England today than over- 
population, empire development and emigration. In this connection, 
Dr. E. W. Shanahan, writing in Economica (London, November), 
points out that the work of unco-ordinated and private agencies as re- 
gards emigration cannot be expected to cover the needs of the situation 
existing today and states that a policy must be formulated taking into 
consideration British needs, Dominion requirements and the emigrant’s 
ewn standpoint. The British policy is summarized by Dr. Shanahan 
to be actuated by the need of obtaining immediate relief from over- 
population, and of populating vacant lands overseas, as well as of 
maintaining and strengthening the ties between the new lands and the 
old. The Dominions require a rapid increase in their agricultural 
populations, as well as some remedy for their shortage of domestic 
helpers. The emigrants themselves must, if the movement is to be 
self-supporting, find some satisfaction in the change. 

Dr. Shanahan argues that adult emigration from Great Britain 
is too apt to deprive the mother country of her most desirable off- 
spring, leaving her with the less desirable type of urban dweller, and 
thus accentuating her present problem. There are those who attribute 
some of the difficulties of the last two years to a lack of foresight in 
sritish emigration policy along these lines. It is argued that, since 
the continuance of the depression and unemployment in Great Britain 
is largely due to a serious decline in the proportion of food and raw 
material producers, a wise policy would cencentrate upon fostering 
home argiculture rather than enter upon a wholesale course of emi- 
gration. Nevertheless, the writer does not feel that there is any doubt 
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that emigration to the Dominions, as a means of preserving a_ bal 
ance and maintaining the standard of living in Britain, must be under- 
taken on a larger scale. In the decade 1902-11 the increase of popula- 
tion in the United Kingdom was 3.8 millions; the net emigration for 
the same period being 1.65 millions. Making allowance for the fact 
that many of the emigrants were young men and women, to whom 
children were undoubtedly born before the end of the decade, the 
writer estimates that emigration reduced the natural increase of the 
country by about one-third. In 1911-13, when emigration reached its 
apex and absorbed at least one-half of the natural increase, the actual 
‘merease in the population of the United Kingdom was greater than 
ever before. In the decade ending 1921, in spite of the war, the in 
erease of population in Great Britain alone was 1.9 millions, while 
the net increase in 1921 is estimated at 390,000. The population, 
therefore, is not only two millions greater than in 1911 but is increas 
ing at the rate of more than a million every three years. The gravity 
of this situation cannot, in view of the present disorganized state of 
European markets and the development of competitive manufacturing 
industries in North America and elsewhere, be over-emphasized. Room 
for large numbers must be found overseas every year 


I R. Shanahan, after outlining the difficulties, as well as the un 

profitableness of adult emigration, seems inclined to lean toward 
juvenile and child emigration as doing much to solve the problem 
This type of emigration, he contends, would provide a more adaptabik 
material for agricultural work ; dispose of the question of initial capita 
expenditure for housing, farms, &c.; make the choice fairer to the 
home country, as the Dominions would take a geod average sample of 
the population, so to speak. and endeavor ike the best of thos« 
that proved less efficient, as well as of the r 
lieving the mother country of some of the expense of rearing che 
Accepting as co} 


© say nothing of re- 


prospective emigrants to a really productive age. 
ect the estimate that some 750,000 children leave the British schools 
every year, the British economist states that at least a third of thes 
would have a better chance in life if they migrated, under suitable 
conditions, to the Dominions. ‘To these might be added the relativel; 
large number of young people between 14 and 20 who are engages 
in a blind «iley of unremunerative employments. The question of hom: 
ties is dismissed with an allusion to the present overcrowded state of 
the average home and to the comment that this type of migration 
would leave an undue number of elder people in the mother country, 
the professor replies that such would be the case were the birth rate 
to fall. Naturally, a much more elaborate organization than has 
heretofore been known would be needed to meet the needs of such 
a policy. 

{nformation recently received by the Far Eastern Division of 
the Department of Commerce indicates that the Japanese irsuran 
companies of Tokio and Osaka have determined to pay on a basis of 
10 per cent. the losses sustained in the earthquake. The Japanes: 
Gcevernment has agreed to extend long-time loans at a low rate of in 
terest to the companies for this purpose. About 17 per cent. of th: 
losses were covered by policies of foreign insurance companies, whic! 
nave not yet indicated what action they will take in the matter. All 
these policies include an “earthquake clause,” and the companies would 
be entireiy within their rights to refuse to pay anything. However, 
it is believed that this would not be the best course to pursue. 
Japanese Government would, it is believed, be willing to extend loans to 


m 


foreign companies as it has done to the Japanese companies concerned 
and at the same low rate of interest—-about 2 per cent. for a period 
of fifty years. Unless foreign companies do pay at least a percentage 
of the losses in question, it is thought that it would seriously interfer 
with their business in the future. If, as is believed, about 70 per cent 
of property was destroyed in Tokio and Yokohama, and 1 per cent. 
of the losses were paid, the whole amount would reach only 100,000,000 
yen—not a huge sum by any means. Indeed, it seems questionable 
whether or not the Government should offer to assist the companies 
at all. The Osaka Asahi believes that State earthquake insurance: 
should be made compulsory. The total number of houses in Japan is, 
roughly, 12,000,000, and a charge of five yen per house per annum 
would amount to 60,000,000 yen and wouid be money well spent. It 
is unlikely, however, that the Government will undertake to follow out 


this suggestion. 
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of France— 


=conomic and Industria 
— By Fo C. CH 


The Wonderful Strength of French Indu: 
But Financial Weakness Causes An: 


Special Correspondence to The Annalist. 
LONDON, England, Dec. 7. 
)|N influential speaker in the House of Commons declared 
| a little while ago that France was today incalculably 
the richest country in Europe and atomgeed the richest 
in the world. Her national savings were, he said, £400,- 
000,000 a year, which was equal to the amount saved 
by the people of the United Kingdom at the height of 
its commercial prosperity. Since the end of the war the 
strength of France has been organized with a thor- 
oughness unexampled in her history. The French have 
been thinking consistently since the war in terms of economic rather 
than political power; they have determined not so much to render the 
country independent in the production and consumption of fuel and 
cher industrial essentials as to obtain a real surplus and enter into 
the markets of the world. The reorganization of transport, the restora- 
tion of the devastated territories and the close communion between the 
ieading industrialists and the Government have all been directed to- 
ward realization of a profound economic change. From being self- 
sufficient and non-competitive, France has joined the ranks of the 
great exporting industrial countries, and the advent of French compe- 
tition, not only in iron and steel, but also in electrical engineering, tex- 
tiles, dyes and automobiles, is a factor which is becoming clearer every 
vear. 

In the devastated regions the collieries, textile mills, chemical 
works and engineering shops are producing at a gradually increasing 
rate, aided by the improved technical equipment that has been installed 
as part of a well-laid plan of reconstruction. Agricultural restoration 
has kept pace with that in other industries. Even at the beginning of 
1923 90 per cent. of the devastated area had been cleared of projectiles, 
trench works and barbed wire, and more than three-quarters of the 
farmland that was ravished has again been brought under the plow. 
In the development of all her industries France is adopting methods of 
co-operation and consolidation. There is the same tendency toward the 
formation of powerful groups as is so noticeable in Germany. The great 
combinations of metallurgical and engineering producers are well 
known. The French electrical industry is in the hands of a few strong 
firms, and the same tendency runs through all the industries. 

The equipment of the French iron and steel industry for domina- 
tion in European production will, it is expected, be complete at the end 
of 1924, and shrewd observers believe that the real struggle for power 
will only then become apparent. The industrial efficiency of any coun- 
try is closely bound up with rapid and cheap transport, and the recog- 
nition of this fact has caused the most notable developments in France 
during the last two years. From Paris southward practically the entire 
railroad system of France will be electrified within the next ten years. 

The remarkable degree to which the French cotton industry has 
been reinforced is weil worthy of note. While she has been buying 
greatly increased quantities of yarns from England, her purchases of 
piece goods have been declining. The woolen industry also has been very 
prosperous since 1921. In both these branches. of the textile trade 
British exporters to France have been handicapped by the high sterling 
exchange, although England has supplied more raw wool, combed wool 
and yarns. The following are comparative figures as to the costs of 
conversion from wool to the fully manufactured article in France and 
in the Bradford worsted area, and these make clear to what extent the 
French are able to undersell the British manufacturer on the costs of 
conversion alone. The appended table of comparative costs of conver- 
sion is based on 64s quality top and a cloth weighins forty pounds per 
piece. 

At 80 to the pound 351.28 francs are equal to £4 7s 8d, which is 
the cost of conversion in France for a piece weighing 40 pounds made 
from 64s quality top, as against £6 1s 0d in the Bradford worsted area. 
These figures show why the French are able to undersell the wool 
textile productions of England not only in the home market but also in 
the foreign markets, quite apart from such advantages as they have 
had from buying their raw material when francs were less to the pound 
and selling their partially and fully manufactured goods when they 
were able to get many more francs to the pound. There have also been 


ince the francs were 
French makers are 


no important alterations in the w 
69 to the pound. It should also |} 
not saddled to the same extent ( are manufacturers in 
England, taxes of course ha\ cost of production. 
The most important chang rance are three, viz., a 
great improvement in industi graphical redisti 
tion of industry and an inipr 
lowing as results of the wai 
material equipment of indus‘ the reconstructic 
the devastated areas, of the t the Peace Treat; 
and, in a lesser degree, of th f industry which had 
previously been of secondary pol e. For instance, ths 
French cotton industry has benef gh the accession of 
Alsace and through the gener nt in the devastated 
Indeed, the British Com: in Paris, writing 
h woolen industry, in 
lustries, appears des- 
th equipment almost 


organization, all fol 
and Increase in tne 


areas. 
short time ago on this subject 

common with the French cotto 
tined to emerge, on its complet 
entirely renovated and with msiderably superio? 
to that of 1914. The metallurs suffered very much 
‘n the war, now has the most mode1 ouses, coke ovens and 
genera) equipment. Some 22,00 the devastated areas 
have been fitted with technica latest type. 

The restoration of Alsace-Lo1 ven France new and 
large resources in raw materials, i! ash and oil, as well as 
great and highly developed ring and textile in 
dustries. 

The geographical redistril ; directly due to the 
occupation of Northern France durins New works of consid- 
erable dimensions had to be built el eet war needs. Most 
efficient factories, with equipn - French under- 
takings before the war, wer soon of national 
defense. 

Changes in industrial organizat iken place throughout 
French industry, especially ir ngineering, electrical 
chemical and aluminum indust: nits in these amalga- 
mations are, therefore, larger d, with control, as a 
rule, of the sources of their chief ind interests in the con- 
sumers of their products. 

Alongside of these industri: ents there have been 
changes in the supply of labor, raw n 1 fuel. As the result of 
a lower birth rate and of war France shows a de- 
crease of over two million inhabit: j11. In agriculture the 
war losses have been increased by t} 1 the land. The result 
has been to encourage the im: gn labor and an addi- 
tional incentive to the increased ery and labor-saving 
methods. 

By the recovery of Lorrain 
and France’s resources now make | est ore country in Eu- 
rope. The late British Chancell quer (Sir R. Horne), 
himself largely interested in the E dustry, says that the 
acquisition by France of Alsace-Lon nade her a more for- 
midable competitor than she has « British iron and steel 
trade. Already her export to Eng nd steel products has 


tput has been doubled 





France. 
Sorting, per kilo.... 
Combing, per kilo. . 


Spinning, per kilo (2-48s) 
Dyeing, per kilo. .... 


18.065 
18.2 kilos (40 lb.) at 18.065 
francs per kilo 328.78 
Paid to weaver for 63-inch 
wide 7(6-vd. warp, 60 ends 
and 60 pks. per inch 
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assumed a proportion which it has never before approached. The pos- 
sessic.a of these regions renders France today a far richer country, and 
(he added) destroyed any reasons which might be urged for Britain 
bearing any portion of the burden of her obligations. Even now, with 


all her increases of debt and the vast sums she has spent in reclaiming 


the devastated areas, the dead weight of her debt 
thousand million pounds sterling and two thousand millions less than 


is still between 


the debt Britain has to bear. 


France has also a great national program in course of execu- 


tion or projected of harbor extensions and the improvement of trans- 


port on roads, railroads and waterways. Closely linked with these 


plans are the schemes for hydroelectric development and _ railroad 


Some of these projects aim at the attraction of Atlan- 


It 


electrification. 
tic traffic through to Switzerland and Central Europe generally. 
1s certainly remarkable that the great work of reconstruction and re- 
been accomplished in spite of the fact that France’s 
’ war. 


organization ha 
population is rather more than two millions less than before the 
Even with the addition of over one and one-half million persons be- 
longing to the reconquered territory the total number of inhabitants is 
now inferior by nearly 400,000 to that of France in 1911. The unas- 
sailable position of France as a producer of coal, iron and steel is 
causing some anxiety He Alsace-Lorraine 
has more than doubled her metallurgic capacity, 
without making any appreciable in- 
crease in her capacity In this France 
has resources of the Sarre. French companies have also acquired from 
terms. French interests have 


blast | 


in England recovery of 


increasing produc- 


tion from five to ten million tons 
addition to 


7 consumption. 


the government coal mines on very eas) 


also acquired the control of most of the furnaces and steel works 


on very favorable terms in the Sarre and in Luxembourg. 


Commenting on these facts a correspondent in The London Times 


points out that one thing more is wanted to complete the impregnable 


circle and that is a supply of coke. In 1921 France produced only 17 
per cent. of her requirements of coke. Now with the aid of the Ruhr 
France has an unlimited supply of the finest coke in the world 
Preferential freiehts already in force in the Sarre will be given by 
the State-contro!led railways to the French iron and steel works. The 


Vast interdepende nt machinery of produc- 
Northern France, is 


control of the whole of this 


tion, with the acdition of similar in the 


works in 
hands of associated French trusts 

she could 
10 


treble as 


France, it i tiated, cannot consume more steel, and if 


as her home market is protected by a 


of 


not import it, 
Her iron and steel is more than 
compared with pre-war conditions. With abundance of 
the largest blast most modern steel works in Europe— 
the newest of them having been built by the Germans in Lorraine and 
the French iron and steel trusts 


she would 


per cent. tariff. output 
raw materials 


furnaces, the 
Luxembourg shortly before the wa 
can flood every market in the world, and not only with manufactured 
steel, but with machinery of all kinds. The Germans are unable to of- 
fer any adequate opposition because they depend on French transport 
for ore and delivery of their goods. It that the French 
can drive British steel and metallurgical products out of every neu- 
tral market and swamp the British markets. The French 
trusts, with a fully protected home market, command the cheapest 
raw materials; they hav 
furnaces, rolling mills and engineering works with low capital costs, 
and have power to subdue their only possible competitors. They pos- 


IS believed 
home 


preferential transport, possess mines, blast 


sess unique industrial wealth and power 


It is thought that possibly these ambitious designs may be de- 
feated by the fact that the boundaries of the coal and iron areas 
do not coincide with political boundaries, and also that the French 
may not possess the organizing and engineering skill necessary. The 
Germans hold this view, but if necessary the French may effect a 
combination with the German industrialists provided that they are 
the predominant partners. Another factor that may work against 


such schemes is financial pressure from Britain, Italy, Belgium and 
perhaps America. 

The French Government 
to various countries in Europe, notably to Poland of 400 million frances, 
100 millions to the Rumanian and 300 millions to the 
Yugoslav Government, all of which money has to be spent in France, 
chiefly on war material and probably affording an opportunity of 
foisting surplus war stores on these countries. The reasons given for 
these loans are that financial operations benefit both countries and in 
the case of Yugoslavia that she must buy certain goods abroad and 
she obtains the best value from France. In the case of war, 
France, it is best that this young nation should receive such 
ments from her 

There has been a steady decline for sometime in the 
Instead of being twenty-five to the pound sterling, it is barely 
The inter- 


has lately been granting extensive loans 


Government 


Says 


arma- 


value of the 


franc. 
worth eighty to the pound sterling at the time of writing 
national value of ‘the frane shows a decline from the beginning of 
1923 of no less than 27 per cent. And this in face of the remarkable 
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progress recorded above. There has been a great increase in the yield 
of taxation over the budget estimate; there has been steady growth 
of foreign trade, which now exceeds the pre-war figure; there has 
been continuous expansion of the railroad traffic, prosperous internal 
trade and an absence of unemployment. And yet there has been this 
ominous fall in the value of the franc abroad. The French people 
say that it is all due to the intrigues of the foreign banking world! 
But probably one of the chief causes is the misgiving in the minds of 
foreign investors of French securities caused by the big increase in the 
amount of debt which she continues to pile up. The fact is possibly 
overlooked in France that all this debt means that the annual interest 
mounts up and that while the Frenchman may be ready to lend his 
money he is not so willing to bear any additional taxation consequent 
on such increased debt. Jt is necessary to recall the unpleasant fact 
that the French Government’s total expenditure has for the last eight 
and has resulted in a 
These recurring 
nce the internal 


years largely exceeded the yield from taxation 
averaging some 30 milliard frances a vear. 
horrowing and in conseque 


deficit 
deficits have been met by 
debt has risen to 306 milliard interest charges 
absorb over half of all the Government’s revenue. The 
France’s total debt, internal and external, of 430 milliard francs now 
revenue. The French peopl 


obligations, 


frances, on which the 
interest on 


absorbs about two-thirds of the total 


look to Germany to pay 
payment of reparations from that country seems to 


part of these but thi 


a great 
be rather remot 
and not a first-class asset 


This continous borrowing of the French Government is steadily 


pay for money. 
and the 


aising the price which it has to Over a year age 


the rate was raised from 5 to 6 per cent. 
issue of short-term bonds compare unfavorably 


terms of the latest 
with 


those offered 


a year ago. 
London bankers maintain that from a purely commercial point of 
view, the franc is still intrinsicaitly sound. They contend that the dé 


cline is largely due to political developments and the absence of repa 


ration payments. French economists claim that their finance 1s stil 
dominated by Germany’s default; and also that even if little or nothin 
is forthcoming from Germany, the French expenditure on the de 


vastated areas is productive; while parily owing to the labor needed 


for the work of reconstruction, France is not faced with an unemploy 


ment problem. The readiness with which fresh loans have been sub 
<secribed has enabled the French Governmeut to finance the work of 
repairing the damage wrought during t) way and without being 


This much may be said for the Frenct 


compelled to resort to inflation. 
expenditure; it has at least been spent mainly on reproductive work and 
the French taxpayers will have something substantia! for their money 
On the other hand the British Government has spent many 
f pounds on “doles” the chief effect of which has been to deteriorate 
which the 


millions 


the national character and inclination for work and for 
British taxpayer can never hope to receive any return 
The cost of living-in France has risen perceptibly; and the pui 
to approach the exchange value of the 


chasing power: parity tends 
franc. For a long time the export value of products 
than the cost of living; 
the domestic market for the benefit of exportation, 
It would appear that France is tending to 


has been highe) 
hence, it would seem, a tendency to starve 


with 2 consequent 


rise on the home markets. 
lose the temporary benefits which have accrued to her export trade 
from the depreciation of her exchange. It seems therefore, that che 
franc may tend to stabilize itself, at a low rate, if French public finane 
proceeds in the direction of freeing itself from dependence upon repa 
rations 

There has recently 
wages in Northern France and industry is already beginning to revis 
prices all around, As coal is the basis of all other prices, a-further in- 
crease in the cost of living may be expected and demands from labor 
for higher wages. Apparently France is again entering the vicious 
circle of wages constantly trying to catch up to the rise in the cost 
living. The workers in the principal industries are formulating their 
demands for additional pay on the grounds of the rise in foodstuffs 
The prospect is for a general raising of the level of wages and th 
fact is now clear that the fall in the external vaiue of the currency has 


been a substantial rise in the coal miner’s 


O! 


now extended to the internal value. 

No one can tell just what the effect of a general rise in prices will 
be throughout France. It is feared that the consumer may cease buy- 
ing and so produce an industrial crisis. The metallurgical trades are 
now complaining of a scarcity of orders and prices have begun to fall; 
and the same may be said of the textile industry, both reporting a 
decline in foreign demand. It remains to be seen how further depre- 
ciation of the currency may be avoided and therewith further increases 
in the cost of living and further demands for higher wages from 
The feeling of uncertainty in the world of business and finance 


labor. 
In almost all lines of industry they 


is therefore more acute than ever. 
are waiting upon political developments and facing a decrease of 
orders. The Frenchman is fond of reflecting that the fresh fall of 


the franc is mainly in his eyes a matter of politics and not of economics. 
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VERY cautious conduct of business generally (with the 
possible exception of the raw cotton trade), a slight 
further slackening of production in most lines, to- 
gether with a surface activity in some directions 
which was attributed to the Christmas trade, were the 
chief signs discernible on the face of last week’s busi- 
ness record. There were no changes accounted funda- 
mental, and the indications of the course of business in 
the near future were little if any changed from the 

signs of the few preceding weeks. 

Much of the comment on the generai tendencies and conditions 
of the week before last might be safely repeated in regard to 
last week. In the general merchandise trade, retail selling has suf- 
fered from a continuance of rather unseasonably mild weather, and 
accumulations of goods in some lines are reported. The chief im- 
mediate orders to wholesalers are reported to concern only goods for 
the Christmas trade. Various observers have called attention to the 
price inducements offered in department store advertising generally 
as possibly reflecting some increase of caution on the part of ultimate 
consumers of some classes. 

The general decline of trade and production in the last few weeks 
is considered a normal, seasonal slackening. One indication of this is 
the marked fall in freight car loadings for the last reported week, that 
ending Dec. 1. The fall of 155,000 cars from the preceding week 
represents almost exactly one-sixth of the previous week’s loadings, 
and as every year shows a marked drop in loadings in the week con- 
taining Thanksgiving Day, this decline seems on the surface not sur- 
prising. It is greater, however, than the fall in the corresponding 
week last year—110,000 cars—and represents a greater proportion of 
the preceding week’s traffic than did the decline of last year. The 
drop was in fact greater than in any Thanksgiving week for the five 
years preceding. A part of the fall is attributed in railroad circles to 
the marked decrease in coal shipments—29,000 cars—due to the fact 
that both anthracite and soft coal are in rather slack demand. Another 
offered explanation is that the country observed Thanksgiving this 
year with unusual fervor and thoroughness. The total movement for 
that week was the smallest this year since the week ending Feb. 24. 

Significance is attached to a further fall in the unfilled orders of 
the Steel Corporation, since the demand for steel by the industries is 
regarded as a basic indication of industrial and trade activity. The 
decline in orders reported last week, amounting to 304,241 tons, leaves 
the total of orders on the books the smallest since February, 1922. The 
decrease from the end of last May has been fairly steady, with the 
exception of the June fall, which was 12.3 from the end of May total. 
The percentage declines since then have been: July, 7.4 per cent.; 
August, 8.3 per cent.; September, 7 per cent.; October, 7.2 per cent., 
and November, now reported, 6.5 per cent. 

iNew orders for steel are reported about up to the level for Novem- 
ber, but are smaller than shipments. This suggests that the unfilled 
orders will show another marked decrease for December, unless new 
‘orders show a quick and marked increase. So far, the chief orders 
reported are from automobile manufacturers, but not all makers are 
ordering. A part of the delay may be due to the reported disposition 
of buyers to wait until the last moment for price concessions which 
the larger steel makers, at any rate, are plainly indisposed to give. 
Plans of the automobile makers for a still greater production in the 
first half of next year will require heavy orders of steel, and it would 
seem that these cannot be much longer postponed. Pig iron, after the 
recent spurt of heavy buying at low prices, has lapsed into a state of 
extreme dullness. 

Not very much definite suggestion can be drawn from the course 
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weck compared as follows 


FOREIGN AND DOMES 
New York funds in Montreal were quoted at $21.56@$20.93 premiun 
The week’s vange of exchange on the pvincipal foreign centres last 
DEMAND 
Last W rev. Weel Year 1 ame \W 
Normal Exchange Hig! I His lL, Hig Low Hig 
4.8665—Lonaon 1.394 1.35% 1.396 1.33 4.72% 1.27! 1.69 
19.28 Par.s 5.40% 5.28 % ».46%4 Dol 7.44 »19'e 7.63 
19.28 Belyiun 1.65 1.58% 1.72% 4.60! 6.82% 1.31% 6.99 Ye 
19.28 Switzerland 17.45 17.41 17.49 17.41 18.95 17.05 19.00 
19.28 Italy .. 1.38 1.32% 4.37 4.30% .24 412% 5.14 
40.29 Holland . 38.30 7.95 38.16 37.84 39.70 56.93 410.13 
19.30 CEVO@OCEe .. 00sec. 1.97 1.71 2.20 1.97 ».00 1.08 1.55 
19.30 Spain .. .. 13.10 13.00 13.10 12.92 15.82 12.85 15.80 
26.28 Denmark . 17.84 17.75 17.95 17.80 20.61 16.62 20.90 
26.80 Sweden 26.38 26.27 26.35 26.27 27.02 26.08 26.98 
26.80 Norway .. 15.03 14.95 15.07 14.92 19.04 14.32 19.16 
51.41 Russia* .... 02% 02 02% 02 "4 05% 01% 02% 
48.66 Bombay ... 30.94 30.88 31.33 0.78 33.25 30.20 30.88 
18.66 Calcutta . 30.94 0.88 31.33 0.78 33.25 30.20 10.88 
78.00 Hongkong .. 51.13 0.88 51.38 50.63 56.50 0.50 54.00 
ore Peking . 77.50 77.50 77.00 75.50 81.25 72.25 78.25 
108.82 Shanghai 78.13 72.75 72.88 71.63 76.75 69.38 71.62 
49.83 Kobe ‘< 16.88 46.68 17.68 47.18 19.19 16.75 418.94 
49.83 Yokohama 46.88 16.68 17.68 17.18 49.19 46.73 48.94 
50.00 Manila . 19.50 19.50 19.50 $9.50 50.75 19.25 50.00 
42.44 Buenos Aires.. .32.25 31.625 31.75 31.125 37.95 31.125 38.05 
33.35 Rio . 9.30 9.15 9.50 8.95 11.80 8.55 12.20 
22.823 Germany OOOOH? COO DEM PE (WWM) (MMMM OES OOOO 
20.46 Aust 0014% 0014's .0014 0014% .0014% .0014 0014! 
23.83 Poland 000082 .000080) 000040 00050 .00DS OO0050 0058 
26.26 Czechoslovakia... 2.95 2.92! 2.93% 2.92% 3.09 2.78 3.17 
19.30 Yugo lavia 1.14'4 1.14 1.14 1.13% L.38 70 1.30 
19.50 Finland 2.4842 2A" 2.49 2.48 2.80 2.48 2.54 
19.30 Rumania 51% ? bY, 0) a9 hg 8 62% 
20.31 Huneury 0054 0052 0054 0053 04 be 0040 04 3% 
*The figures given under “demand” are offered and bid prices for 500-ruble note 


Montreal funds in New York were quoted at 





official American participation in the work of the commissions to be 
appointed by the Reparations Commission to study Germany’s finances 


and cash drawer, had an evidently favorable sentimental influence, 


though there were few material consequences of importance, and in- 
deed not much was possible. 
A temporary setback to the market for railroad stocks came with 





Shares Sold on New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ended Dec. 15, 1925. 


192] 
705,568 
928,670 


192 ) 


694,798 


1925 


Monday 1,004,156 


"Tuesday 1,181,405 734,789 

Wednesday 996,627 858,158 865,890 
Thursday .... i 297,621 900,777 1,618,830 
Friday : 1,298,305 921 566 857,105 
Saturday ...... 574,700 507,000 437.300 


4,813,363 


,617,088 
164,653,840: . 


6,352,814 1.61% 
251,424,718 


‘Total for week 
226,176,062 


Year to date 





TWENTY-FIVE RAILROADS. 


Net Same Day 

High Low Last Change Last Year 

Dec. 10. . -59.84 59.17 59.37 - 44 61.01 

Dec. 11........59.42 57.90 58.13 —1.24 61.36 

Dec. 12.. 58.73 58.08 58.47 34 61.49 

Dec. 13. . .68.93 58.23 58.50 .03 61.34 

Dec. 14 .58.67 57.90 58.04 .46 61.14 

Dec. 15. 58.45 58.01 58.24 20 61.12 
TWENTY-FIVE INDUSTRIALS. 

Net Same Day 

High Low Last Change Last Year 

Dec. 10. . .109.26 107.72 108.58 22 108.50 

Dec. 11.. 109.38 107.84 108.30 28 109.29 

Dec. 12.. 109.29 107.91 108.48 + .18 109.84 

Dec. 13 109.62 108.54 108.94 46 109.51 

Dec. 14.. .109.79 108.09 108.65 — 29 109.02 

Dec. 15 .109.20 108.44 108.98 Oo 109.32 

COMBINED AVERAGE—50 STOCKS. 

Net Same Day 

High Low Last Changs Last Year 

Dec. 10.. 84.55 83.44 83.97 33 84.80 

Dec. 11 84.40 82.91 83.21 .76 85.32 

Dec. 12 .84.01 82.99 83.47 .26 85.66 

Dec. 138. 84.27 83.38 83.72 25 85.42 

Dec. 14 . .84.23 82.99 $3.34 — 08 85.08 

Dec. 15. . 83.82 83.22 83.61 ane 85.22 
YEARLY HIGHS AND LOWS. 

High Lov High Low 

#1923... 92.52 Mar 77.15 Oct. 1917 90.46 Jan. 57.43 Dec. 

1922. 93.06 Oct. 66.21 Jan. 1916 101.51 Nov. 80.91 Apr. 

1921.. 73.13 May 58.35 June 1915. 94.13 Oct. 58.99 Feb. 

1920.... 94.07 Apr. 52.70 Dec. 1914 73.30 Jan.- 57.41 July 

1919.. 99.59 Nov. 69.73 Jan. 1913. 79.10 Jan. 63.09 June 

80.16 Nov. 64.12 Jan. 1912. 85.83 Sep. 75.24 Feb. 


1918 
*To date. 
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ABLES i 
k. 192 Last Weel I We Year 1923 Same Wk. 1922 
Low ligt Low His! | Hig! La hlig Low 
4.57% 4.39% 1.35% 41.59% 1.35 \4 1.72% 4.27 34 4.6944 4.57 3% 
7.0242 5.41 5.294 5.46% 5.31 bk 7.4414 5.20 7.63% 7.03 
6.50 1.65% 4.59 4.7 4.61 6.83 1.32 7.00 6.50 be 
18.86 17.47 17.43 7. 17.43 18.97 17.07 19.02 18.88 
1.95 4.38 te 4.33 4. ® 4.31! 5.24% 4.13 5.14% 41.95% 
39.81 38.34 37.99 38. 37.86 19.75 6.97 10.18 39.86 
1.25 1.99 1.73 2. 2 00 5.63 1.1] 1.58 1.28 
15.53 13.12 13.02 3 2.94 15.84 12.87 15.82 15.55 
20.66 17.86 17.77 17.82 20.63 17.14 27.00 26.92 
26.90 26.40 26.29 26.29 27.04 26.10 27.00 26.91 
18.91 15.05 14.97 14.94 19.06 14.34 19.18 18.73 
.01%4 12 .O7 07 15 05 .07 05 
30.50 31.06 31.00 30.90 33.375 30.32 31.00 30.625 
30.50 31.06 31.00 30.90 53.375 30.32 31.00 30.625 
53.38 51.25 51.00 50.75 56.625 50.62 54.25 93.50 
76.50 77.62 77.62 76.62 81.375 72.375 78.50 76.625 
70.75 73.25 72.88 71.75 76.875 69.50 71.75 70.875 
48.69 47.00 16.80 47.30 49.31 16.85 19.06 48.81 
48.69 17.00 46.80 47.30 19.31 16.85 19.06 48.81 
50.00 419.75 49.75 49.75 51.00 49.375 90.25 50.25 
37.68 32.35 31.75 31.25 38.00 31.225 38.10 37.73 
12.15 9.35 9.20 9.00 11.85 8.60 12.25 12.20 
H2OTOSLOL A 0000000025 (OOOOOOOO020 O04 OOOO02 3 (OO00000000P0 O1F COO0000000T2 O19S a1 
» .0014% 0014% .0014% .0014% .0014% .0014% 0014 .0014% .0014% 
0056 000082 .0000380 .000040 0000380 00458 000030 .0058 0056 
3.05 2.93 3% 2.92! 2.93 2.92%, 3.09 2.78 517 3.0: 
1.20 1.14% 1.14 1.14 1.13% 1.58 70 1.30 1.20 
2.95 2.48% 2.47 2.49 2.48 2.80 2.48 2.54 2.5 | 
61! 51% 51 55 be 50% 59% 38 62% 61 4s i 
04 34 0054 0052 0054 0053 0414 0040 04 3% 04% 
, While those under “cables” are the 100-ruble note: 





the action of the Chicago & Northwestern in reducing its dividend rate 
(rom 5 per cent. to 3 per cent. But this was followed by news that the 
Great Northern had earned its full dividend, and perhaps more, and 
that the Northern Pacific would earn its. The first feeling, there 

fore, that the Northwestern rails were in a bad state, was considerabl\ 
modified. Some observers thought there might be an unfavorable se 

timental effect from the campaign of the Senate Radicals to capturé 
the Chairmanship of the Interstate Commerce Committee, but they 
did not cite any specific evidences of such effect. In railroad circles. 
the suggested election of Senator Couzens would pretty certainly: be 
taken as indicating a successful first step in the Radical plan to repeal 
the Transportation act. It has been pointed out, however, that with 
the composition of the committee otherwise fixed, Radical capture ot 
the Chairmanship would fall considerably short of carrying through 
the La Follette program, though railroad interests admit that such a 
change would worry them, and might appreciably affect the stock 
market. 

The disturbances in the cotton markets, due to the high ginning 
reports of a week ago Saturday and to the increased Government crop 
estimate of last Wednesday, kept conditions changing rapidly, prices 
falling at the beginning of the week, then rising, then falling afte) 
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the upper portion the black line shows the closing average price of fifty 
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the crop estimate, and again moving upwards. The price of spot 
cotton, in Wednesday’s rise, crossed 36! cents, but later in the week 
declined to 35 cents. 

Although the Government estimate set the crop at 10,081,000 
bales, and this was higher than the previously current private esti- 
mates, the offieial figure was at the same time a reduction from the 
Government’s November estimate. After the first feeling of upset, 
the market realized that the actual, final fact was a crop less than 
world consumption by about a million and a half bales, with no accept- 
able substitute for that lacking amount in sight. American mills, 
like the British, have bought heavily, and have perhaps covered their 
needs for the near future. But there is a long time to go before the 
next crop is harvested, and under the existing and probable future 
circumstances observers see no prospect of any permanently lower 
price for this year’s crop; while the probabilities are rather in the 
opposite direction. 

Students of cotton have pointed out, in connection with this vear’s 
reduced American crop, that with the exception of wheat no agricul- 
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Par Value Sold on New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ended Dec. 15, 1923. 


1923 | 1922 1921 
$9,701,500 | $11,467,330! $16,063,300 
9,950,300 12,285,750 17,490,100 
Wednesday 11,788,050 13,370,400 16,228,850 
Thursday .. 9,323,850 26,023,300 18,618,800 
Friday 9 421,050 13,817 950 14,257,450 
Saturday 7,693,350 | 6,090,000 6,973,600 


a Sa — 


7,878,100 | $83,054,730 | 


Monday . 
Tuesday 


> l $89,632,100 
38,052,110 (4,044,835,927 | 3,732,176,100 


Total for the week $5 
Year to date. 2,6: 





In detail the bond dealings compare as follows with the corresponding week 
last year: 
Changes 


+ $1,462,600 


Dec. 15, 1923 Dec 22 
$36,673,600 $35,211,000 
14,688,000 36,683,230 21,995,230 
6,462,500 11,037,500 4,575,000 
54,000 123,000 69,000 


Corporations 

United States Governments 
Foreign 

City 


Total all $57,878,100 $83,054,730 $25,176,630 


Year Same Period 
Last Year. 


Same Week 


Last Week Last Year to Date. 


Average net yield of 10 
high-priced bonds 4.735% 4.610% 4.676% 4.591°% 
New security issues $24,645,500 $50,210,800 $7,912,531,656 $2,210,212,700 





AVERAGE 40 BONDS. 
Same Same 


Net Day Net Day 
‘*hange 1922 Close Change 1922 


OT 78.66 Dec. 13.....76.65 — .10 78.74 
12 78.75 Dec. 14.....76.62 — .03 78.71 
05 78.85 Dec. 15.....76.60 — .02 78.63 


YEARLY HIGHS AND LOWS. 


*1923.. 
1922... 
iZl.... 
1960.... 
oe 
1918. 


High 
79.43 Jan. 
82.54 Aug. 
76.31 Nov. 
73.14 Oct. 
79.05 June 
82.36 Nov. 


*To date. 
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L. (in Paris) 
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75.01 Jan. oo) _— 
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65.57 May 1914.... 
71.05 Dec. 193... 


75.65 Sep. 


87.42 Feb. 
92.31 Jan. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Last Week Previous Week. Year to Date. 


56! 2 (a 56 57 ¥% @ 56} 2 59 % @ 55% 
100% @100 10954 @109% 103% @ 99% 


or 


IT%@ $7 97% @ 97% 99%@ 95 


5.45@ 54.60 54.70@ 54.00 59.80@ 53.09 
70.40@ 68.70) 71.25@ 70.50 77.85@ 68.70 


89.48 Nov. 
87.62 Nov. 


Low 
74.24 Dee. 
86.19 Apr. 
81.51 Jan. 
81.42 Dec. 
85.45 Dec. 


Same Week ly2z 


56 @ 55% 
99%@ 99% 
95 @ 94% 
59.65@ 59.30 
76.00@ 75.35 
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The Annalist’s Employment Curve, above, shows the deviation from normal of ihe actual volume of employment throughout the country at the end of each month 
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curve 1s 


since the protected commodities are first affected by the rise; but in 
time the rise will become general, and the cost of living and the cost 
of production will be forced up—particularly if the protection is ex 
tended to agriculture as well as to manufactures. The protected 
industries will then cease to derive any fresh benefits from the iariff. 
These points may be illustrated ‘by reference to the effects of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff in the United States.’ 

“The new schedule of High Protection Tariffs came into effect 
on Sept. 21 of last year. The immediate effect was a sharp rise in the 
American price level. In the three preceding months prices had kept 
fairly steady at 31 per cent. above the pre-war level, according io 
Bradstreet’s. By Oct. 1 prices had advanced to nearly 36 per cent. 
above the pre-war level; by Nov. 1 to 15 per cent., and by Dec. 1 to 
50 per cent.. [On Dec. 1, 1923, they stood ai 54.3 per cent. above the 
pre-war level.] Prices in this country showed only a minor upward 
movement during these months, and there arose, therefore, a sharp 
depreciation of the commodity value of the dollar as compared with 
the pound sterling. The result was to make America a dearer country 
for outside nations to buy in.” 

Building construction, which holds the greatest promise of busi- 
ness prosperity next year, is believed by some careful students 
who know it through many years’ 
scale—to hold also rather grave possibilities of trouble such as 
narrowly avoided last Spring. 
try over—has expressed it, the trouble lies in the wish of all those who 


men 
experience as builders on a large 
was 
As one of these men--known the coun- 
need or want new buildings to try to get them at once. The plain fact 
is that even if there were materials enough for all the construction 
wanted and needed, the available labor is quite insufficient to put these 
materials together with the required speed. A considerable part of 
the proposed construction will have to stand aside if trouble is to be 
avoided. 

No small element in the congestion of demand and the overdraft of 


and principles 


Brown 


Professor William A 
Unemployment in 


Berridge of 


1921 


devised by 
Conference on 


President’s 
labor of all kinds comes from the activity of State and municipal con 
struction of all kinds. The great bulk of the flood of tax-exempt State 
and municipal securities which have engaged public attention for the 
past two years represents various forms of construction, and a heavy 
draft on labor supplies, if only for the unskilled labor which is the 
main reliance on sewer, road and park works. The only way to avoid 

this peril, in the judgment of those who have studied it most closely 

(in addition to a check by banks on speculative house construction), 

is through securing a general understanding of the actual conditions, 

and securing effective co-operation in reducing actual construction to 
the capacity of the available labor supply. A remedy of slower action, 
but which must be begun at once, is the creation of an additional labor 
supply. The obstacles to this in the preva-en: attitude of the labo 
unions are admitted, but the more hopeful believe that when the actual 
iong-range results to the earnings of the individual worker are made 
clear to him, the great majority of union men wiil be willing to adopt 
the necessary remedy. The Winter construction, inci 
dentally, is held to show that one of the partial remedies—the avoid- 
ance of a long period of seasonal idleness in cold weather—is being 


increase of 


increasingly adopted. 

Little effect on American business, immediate or prospective, as 
most observers seem to view the matter, has resulted from the changes 
in the European situation which from other points of view have been 
accounted so important. 

American participation in the two investigations of Germany's 
financial situation appears to have been welcomed on principle, but 
market opinion has shown no definite response, possibly, as some com 
mentators remark, because actual results from the investigations are 
too far off and too problematical te be estimated. The new attitude of 
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(Base—Averages 1890-99—100 Per Cent.) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES. 

Dec. 15, 1923....174.507 Dec. 16, 1922. 

Dec. 8, 1928....174.825 Dee. 17, 1921.. 


Yearly Averages 


189.307 
164.246 


RS Se a dg er . 178.167 1918 . 287.080 
oy Se eer 186.290 ep ee eer 261.796 
Or aad ats dag 174.308 ieee .175.720 
Oe 282.757 eee .139.980 
A ee a 295.607 | ey ere 80.096 

*Year to date. Rs 1% an pnceae dese . .109.252 


ITEMS COMPOSING THE INDEX. 


Last Previous Range for 1925 —Same Week—~ 

Week Week High Low 1922 1921 
Hogs, medium to heavy . $6.75 $7.075 $8.50 $6.575 $8.2125 $8.50 
Steers, good to choice.10.50 t0.75 12.50 9.075 10.875 6.7875 
Beef, salt, per 200 Ibs.. 16.50 16.50 18.00 15.00 17.00 13.00 
Pork, salt, per 200 Ibs. .26.00 26.00 30.00 24.75 31.00 24.50 
Flour, Spring patents.. 7.325 6.925 8.30 6.975 8.37% 8.175 
Flour, Winter stghts.. 5.775 5.85 7.00 4.275 6.97% 6.55 
Lard, Middle West, Ib. .1330 13025 14525 .1120 11225 0955 
Bacon, clear sides 10625 2375 12375 .10625 .13875 11375 
Oats, No. 2 and No. 3 46125 4475 ABR875 340687 A675 35312 
Potatoes, white, per bu. .60 .60 5.25 405 5100 5250 
Beef, fresh, per Ib. .0950 0950 .1600 .0950 .1500 1450 
Mutton, dressed, per lb. .1050 1050 1500 .0960 .1200 .1000 
Sheep, wethers, 100 lbs. 7.75 7.625 9.875 7.175 7.675 5.575 
Sugar, per lb.. soe. O15 .0925 10075 .0060 07175 .0520 
Codfish, Georges, per lb. .0925 0925 .0925 0875 0875 0950 
Rye flour ee 4.625 4.1125 5.2875 3.875 5.3375 5.625 
Corn meal, per 106 Ibs. 2.25 2.30 2.975 1.90 2.15 1.60 
Rice, ext. fancy, per Ib. .0775 O7T75 0775 .07370 .07375 07 
Beans, medium per bu. 3.525 3.525 5.10 3.675 4.50 3.075 
Apples, extra, per lb. 10875 10875 11275 0975 11375 14 
Prunes, 67-70s, per |b .07625 07875 .1100 07375 1175 0975 
Butter, creamery, lb. 5475 5425 5475 37625 5450 45 
Butter, dairy, per lb 5350 5300 5350 3750 5300 44 
Cheese, State, whole 

milk, per Ib ‘ .2425 .2525 .2825 2425 .2725 2175 

Coffee, Rio No. 7 .1100 .110625 13125 .10625 110625 094375 
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the Marx Government in Germany is accounted a victory for French 
policy in the Ruhr, in that finally Berlin has admitted that Germany 
point of being opened, together with a more amiable attitude on the 
of her failure. Direct negotiations with Poincare, which seem on the 
lost the war, and will now set herself to accept fully the consequences 
part of the French Premier, are expected to hasten the making of a 
‘inal adjustment. Germany’s tentative appeal for intervention by the 
League of Nations, after the precedent of Austria, is variously re- 
garded. Some economists have pointed out that the economic resources 
cf the League—which is, generally speaking Europe, so far as offer- 
ing financial aid to Germany is concerned—are quite unequal to the 
effort. In this view the financial position of France is extremely pre- 
carious, military predominance not being equivalent to economic power 
in the present state of Europe. 

One of the consequences of the result of the British elections is 


generally believed to be a very mild policy on the Continent, unless - 


a Labor Government should secure a brief opportunity to demonstrate 
its friendliness to Germany and to Soviet Moscow. 





The following changes were noted last week in the statements 
of the Bank of England and the Bank of France: 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


old coin and bullion. . Peace increased 
Keserve in banking department, gold and 

notes decreased 
Notes in circulation. increased 
Loans on Government securities.......... decreased 
Loans on other securities............ .-.. decreased 
Notes in reserve. . decreased 
Public deposits increased 
Other deposits decreased 


£146,030 


13,000 
159,000 
19,126,000 
167,000 
7,000 
388,000 
19,737,000 
Same Week 

1922. 
18.25 


Last Week. 


FRANCE. 
Francs 
increased 171,000 
increased 158,000 
decreased 391,840,000 
increased 9,175,000 
decreased 92,060,000 
increased 10,275,000 
increased 21,537,000 


Gold in hand.... 
Silver in hand...... 
Notes in circulation. 
Treasury deposits 
General deposits 

Bill discounted 
Advances 

















| 
Sz » Week, 
Last Week A922 


Previous 


Commodity Week 


Unit | 


'$38.50 
0635 
68 





Adirondack spruce, 2x4 1,000 | $46.00 $46.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. Lb.| 087 084 | 
Barley Bu.| .60 63% | 
Cast iron, Chicago Ton} 19.50 19.50 19.50 
( ( 7.30 
Coal, an., stove, Co...Ton (gross) i| ae aoe ‘oar 
Coal, bit., f.o.b. mine, Pitts., No. 1.90 1.85@ | 3.10 
8 iy Ton (net) ] 2.00 1.95 
Coke, furn. spot Ton 4.00 4.00 | 6.50 
Copper, electro .. .Lb. 13! 13 1334 
Cotton-seed oil Lb. 0914 093 x .0837 
Eggs, fresh firsts Doz. 46 D2 | .04 
Gasoline, bbl. . Gal.| 15! 154% | .24 
Hay, No. 1 Ton} 30.00 29.00 | 26.00 
Hides, nat. strs. Lb. 13 13 191% 
Iron, basic pig, E. Pa. Ton 23.25 22.75 27.50 
Iron, Bess., Pitts. Ton 24.76 24.26 29.27 
Lead, N. Y. Lb. 725 | .0727! 





* 





0725 0725 2714 
Leather, Union Lb. 36 36 50 
Lemons, Cal. ; 300s 7.00 7.00 8.00 
Linseed oil Gal.| 91 92 |  .90 
Penn. hem., base price. 1,000 ft.) 40.00 40.00 39.00 
Petrol, crude Bbl.| 2.35 | 2.35 3.00 
Petroleum, refined, tanks Gal.| 15 15 15 
Potatoes, N. Y. .. Bbl. 400 | 4.00 3.25 


. ‘ i as y Spo 1215 | 
Printcloths, 39-in., 68-72s Yd. cite 1234 1214 |.10%@.11 
Printcloths, 38}-in. 64-60s... Yd. aah - ae " 11K .0972@.10 
Rubber, Pl. ist Latex cr. Lb. 265, 271% 2734 
Silk, Sinshiu, No. 1 . Lb.| 7.65@7.75 7.90 | 8.15 
Spelter, St. Louis Lb. .0620 .0625 072214 
Tin . Lb. AT1, ATK | 87 
Tinplate ae 100 Ibs.| 5.50 5.50 4.75 
Wool, O. fine unwashed deleine,| 
Boston .. Lb.| 55 55 
Wool, O. half-blood unwashed comb, | 
Boston ...... Lb.| 5S | 55 
Yellow pine timbers, long leaf,| 

1,000 ft.) 56.00 | 46.00 








| 58.50 











*Dec. 26, 1922, figures. 
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became available this weel led June 30, 1923, was 
the second complete vear v 
19, 1921, was in operation, a1 
velopments believed to be wl 
the records of the Immigratior 

The number of immigrant : 
919 in the year, an increase o 
due to increased immigratio1 
Canada) and Mexico, which cou 
quota limit law, and from the fact ves of North and West 
Kuropean countries used 90 per allotted quotas in the 
vear just ended, compared wit! ent. 
fiscal year. 

Another interesting <e¢ 
and proportional decreas: 
when compared with the reco 
of departures of this class in 
against 198,712 in the fiscal y: an annual average of 
288,578 in the five-year pr‘ The record of the 
year in this respect, in the 0} 
cate a most unusual degree sta ¢ ir recent immigrant 
due, no doubt, in large meas le employment condi 
tions which prevailed in th ictically throughout the 
vear. 

The Secretary also conte} 
of the operations under th: 
various countries, when comp 
year 1913-14, a fairly typica 
In the year 1913-14 there 
and Eastern Europe and Turks 
che year 1922-23, a decreass 
only a numerical decrease, but 
of these people in the total in rom 75.6 per cent. in 
1913-14 to 31.1 per cent. in 192 ther hand, while there 
were admitted from Northern a1 | rope 274,507 in 1922-23 
as compared with 253,855 eoples or racial stocks 
formed 52.5 per cent. of 
with only 20.8 per cent. of the 

The total number of imn 
from Mexico and Canada in ti 
pared with 66,361 in the pre 
to the unprecedented deman: 
doubt would have been great 
the quota act requires that 
Mexico, must have resided at yne of those countries 
immediately preceding the til ition for admission to 
the United States to render t! the operation of the 
act. 


juota limit act of May 
various important de 
ttributable to that law 
inusual significan¢ 
reached a total of 522.- 
1 was almost entirely 
America (principally 
within the scope of the 


in the preceding 


vas the large numerical 
leaving the country, 
The total numbe1 

led was only 81,450, as 


Davis, seems to indi 


erest to note the effeci 
mmigration from the 
ith the record of the 
yn year, and 1922-23 
races from Southern 
mpared with 162,695 in 
omparison shows not 
that the proportion 


in 1922-23, compared 


nationalities admitted 
was 180,779, as com- 
This increase was dus 
United States, and 
the amendment to 
atives of Canada and 


mmigration under the 
, does not include the 


The figure 522,919, 2 
quotas from British North A: 
number of aliens smuggled i States 
of these go as high as 100,00( 

One purnose of the new r 
Chairman Johnson of the H Committee appears to 
be turther to restrict immigra 1 East Europe. The 
flood of immigration fron irope may be said tu 
have started in 1890, and it 
the census of 1890 would ha‘ 
wholesale immigration from t! 

The table accompanying t 
perts of the House Immigrat 
the changes which would be ind demonstrates why 
‘hose who want to shut oif wv gration from South and 
East Europe select the 1890 « basis of their calcu- 
lations. 

Representative Johnsor n 2 per cent. of “close 
blood relatives” and 2 per cent n the basis of the cen- 
sus of 1890. He contends that the total admitted 
would be just about double the tot: 68,837 given in the table 
as those who would he admitte: basis of a 2 per ceit. 
guota figured on the census of 185 iguring he would admit 
under the quotas 337,674 as com} 357,803, the total under 
the present law. It is also apy on this basis the num- 
vers to be admitted from cert Europe would be de- 
creased materially. In studying hould be kept in mind 
that the figures given as 2 per cent of 1890, 1900 or 1910 
should be doubled to meet the cond forth in Mr. Johnson’s 
bill. The 3 per cent. quotas on the b 1910, as given, represent 
the total quotas under the present la 
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1 shutting off further 
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terly Index of Security Offerings. 


AMOLN' 

$750,000 
200,000 

1,202,500 
115,000 
260,000 
300,000 
200,000 
100,000 


600,000 
500,000 
1,969,000 


1,000,000 


800,000 
210,000 
300,000 


1,000,000 
200,000 
1,350,000 
2,400,000- 


560,000 
350,000 


375,000 
160,000 
600,000 
450,000 
480,000 

1,800,000 
475,000 


165,000 
350,000 
2,000,000 


1,100,000 


124,000 
725,000 

30,000 
195,000 
500,000 


2,000,000 
2,500,000 
350,000 
200,000 


300,000 
90,000 
150,000 
1,000,000 
75,000 
149,000 


[Investor 


fered to the public in the week ended Dec. 15. 


For quick reference, 
sification and in alphabetical form. 


ELOW will be found a complete list of securities, in- 
cluding bonds, notes, preferred and common stocks, of- 


Each 


Monday the complete list of security offerings of the 
preceding week will be published in a similar manner. 
the list has been arranged by clas- 


In the initial issue of each three months this weekly 


information will be assembled into a complete Quar- 


NAME AND DESCKIPTION 
Alabama Water Co. First & Ref 
Albany, N. Y., Water 4s 


Albany, N. Y., Public & Street Improvement 44s 


6s 


Albuquerque, N. M., Gold 4%s 

Albuquerque, N. M., Gold 5s , 
Associated Telephone Co. Mtge. & Col. Trust Gold 6s 
Audubon, Camden Co., N. J., Gold 5's 

Bevis Rock Salt Co. Ist & Closed 6%es . 
Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co. First Ref. Gold 5s 
Bogue Farms First Serial Gold 7s 

Bolivar County, Miss., Clear Creek Drainage Dist. 6s 

J., Gold 5s 

First 20-Yr. Gold 6s 


Burlington Co., N. 
Brooke (E. & G.) Iron Co 
Central Iron & Coal Co. First Sinking Fund Gold 6s 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. First & Ref 
Gold 5s. actin at 


City Light & Power Co., Amarillo, Texas, First (Closed) 
3-Yr. Gold 6s 
Clear Laie Lumber Co. Ist 10-Yr. S. F. Gold 7s 


Columbia Hotel Co., Astoria, Ore., First Serial Gold 7s 


Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, First (Closed) Serial Gold 
6%s. ee . 

Denver, Col., Water 4's 

East Lugonia Mutual Water Co. First Serial Gold 6% 

875 West End Avenue Apt. Bldg., N. Y., Ist Serial Gold 6%s 

Electric Truck Secured Gold 7s (With 
1 Share Com. ; 

Fairbairn Hotel, Detroit, First Gold 6%s 


Hotel Seneca, Columbus, Ohio, First (Leasehold) Serial Gold 


Transportation Corp 
LOCK) 


FET 


lowa, State of, 4%s and 4%s. eae 
Kalamazoo, City of, Mich., School Dist. No. 1 Coupon 4%s 
Kansas City, Mo., School Dist. 4%s 

Lakeland, Fla., Water & Light 6s 

Lakeland Terrace Hotel, Lakeland, Fla., First Serial Gold 
Lansing, Mich., General Obligation 4%s 

Apt. Bldg., Boston, Mass., Ist Serial Coupon 


7s 


Lincolnshire 
Golds 6%s. 


Ss 


Ltd., Ist (Closed) Serial Gold 


Lovat Steamship Co., 
Luzerne County, Pa., Bridge 5s 


Memphis, Tenn., Municipal 4s and 5s: 
4%% Hospital, Street and Library Bonds 

5% Water Bonds a 

Michigan Gas & Elec. Co. First & Ref. Gold 6s, Series A 


Coupon School 4's 


First 


Nashua, N. H., 
Park Avenue 
North Dakota, State of, Gold 54s 


Serial Coupon Gold 614s 


915 


North Dakota, State of, Gold 5%s ; 

Northwestern Public Service Co. 10-Yr. Conv. Gold Debenture 
is. 

Ohio Power Co. First & Ref. Gold 6s, Series C 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. First & Ref. Gold 6s, Series B 


Ontario Biscuit Co. 5-Yr. Sinking Fund Gold &s 

Pacific Net & Twine Co., Seattle, Wash., First 
Estate 

Parker School Dist., Greenville County, S 


Serial Real 
6s. ‘ 

C., 5s 

Polk County, Ga., Road & Highway 5's 

Portland, Ore., 4%s 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Gen. 25-Yr. Gold 54s, Series C 
i 


2s 


St. Francis County, Ark., Road Imp. 5 


Sayreville, N. J., Sewer 5s 


This list will be supplemented by 


Current Security Offerings 


the publication as well of such display announcements as may have 
appeared in The Annalist in the last quarter, containing additional. 
features 


facts 
the issue. 


While The Annalist will not discriminate among securities nor 
advise as to the wisdom of investments, it is prepared, through its 
Service Department, to provide additional detailed information, in- 


indicative 


of the 


strength, 


safety and 


special 


cluding the name of the house of issue, for those desiring it. 


The list of last week follows: 


BONDS 


Dec. 
Dec. 1, 1953 and 1963, opt. Dec. 1, 1943 


(Continue 





4%s, Dec. 1, 


Dec 


Dec 


Jan. 


MATURITY 
July 1, 1947 
. 1, 1924 to 
. 1, 1924 to 


1963 
1943 


1, 1963, opt. Dez. 1, 1943 


Aug. 1, 1950 


July 1, 1929 
1, 1925 to 
Feb. 1, 1946 


1938 


Nov. 1, 1926 to 1936 


Oct. 


1, 1924 to 


1937 


Aug. 1, 1924 to 1933 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Aug 


Oct. 1, 1943 
Aug. 1, 1938 


Dec. 1, 1960 


Dec. 1, 1926 
Jan. 1, 1934 


1, 1925 to 


1, 1926 to 
. 1, 1945 to 


1933 


1933 
1956 


Nov. 1, 1925 to 1938 


Dec 


5, 1926 to 


Oct. 1, 1953 


1935 


July 3, 1925 to 1933 


Nov. 


1, 1925 to 


1938 


1928 to 1932 


ites, Dec. 1, 1935 


Jan. 1, 1934 
Jan. 1, 1943 


Sept. 1, 1931 to 1951 


Oct. 15, 1925 to 
Jan. 2, 1925 to 
1925 to 1938 
Oct. 1, 1924 to 
Nov. 1, 1925 to 
July 1, 1924 to 
July 1, 1928 to 


Jan. 


Sept. 1, 1943 


1943 
1938 


1924 to 
1926 to 


1, 1934 and 


1953 
1953 


1933 
1929 


1953 


1963 


1944 


July 1, 1932 and 1933 


Nov. 


1937 


Aug. 
Dec 


on 





Dec. 1, 1933 
Sept. 1, 1953 
Feb. 1, 1941 
Oct. 1, 1928 


15, 1926 to 
July 1, 1943 
Jan. 1, 1939 
, 1941 
Sept. 1, 1948 
1, 1924 to 
15, 1925 to 


and 


tare “WI 





1933 


1946 


1943 
1963 


DATE 
OFFERED 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 


OFFERED 
AT 
97% & Int. 
Par & Int. 


Par & Int. 
88% & Int. 
Par & Int. 


98% & Int 
91 & Int. 


80% & Int. 


97.84 & Int. 
99 & Int. 
Par & Int. 


Par & Int. 
Par & Int. 
Par & Int. 
$140 & Int. 


per $100 bond 


Par & Int. 


Par & Int. 


100 & Int. 


Par & Int. 
Par & Int. 


99.90 & Int. to 


96.83 & Int. 


101.00 & Int. to 


105.37 & Int. 


100.10 & Int. to 
102.66 & Int. 


98% & Int. 
98% & Int. 
92% & Int. 
Par & Int. 


Par & Int. 


Par & Int. 
95% & Int. 


5% 


4.50% 


4.75% 


4.40% 


4.80% 


minimum 


6.50% 


7¢ 


i/c 


4%s, 4.40% 
4.50% 
4.50% 
5.20% 

Th 


to 4.40% 


4.70% 


to 4.70° c 


to 4.30% 


4 90% 
1.90% 


4.75° 
4.75°¢ 
4.50% 
5.85% 
5.60% 


to 4.75° ¢ 


~] 


> 


M. & 


M 


4%48,4.50% to 4.45% 


M. 


— 


> 


M. 


- & VO 


.&A 
. & O. 


.& D 


.&A 
M. 
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Reserve Gold Holdings and Total 


Millions . ; sien Mill cashaa 
of 1922 1923 , ions 


Dec Dollars 
1,000 





Dollarsjan Feb Mar; Apr May Jun) July | j|Aug Sept Oct Nov; Dec Se May Jun July)A Oct Nov 
4,00u_ | | | ; 


ES 





si 





3,500. » 500 


3,000 —_—_—_<_ — | a ie 000 


2,500. » 500 


2,000; 000 


os i wong aonas? unt” a“ ’ ‘ , 500 


1,500*~. p= ssn 


1,000, O00 


900, 500 


0} 











The space between the:base line and the kruken line represents the cash reserves required, that 
feserves, or free gold, and the whole space between the base line and the heavy line represents the 
so that the record ean never be brought to the date of publication. The chart 








Week Ended Saturday, Dec. 15. Bank Clearings By | aph to The Annalist 


Central Last Weel Yea 
teserve Ci s 149222; , gon 922 
4 rve Citic its eteetd 1925 1922 Other citse 
New York $4,570,051, 145 $4.2 , S204 005, 705,400 S200 468,544,054 is 
Chicago 25 SOE SND ope 29 SS, 066,791 !7.870.700, N81 Buffalo 
Total 2 Cc. R. cities 201,506,025 $4,549,276,176 S234,.N54.772.200 “SOF 9.244.050 Denve 
Increast 7.1¢ *1.1% Los Angeles 
Other Federal R t iti Louisvill 
\tlanta $60,814,150 * ; $2,572,551, 759 92.01 669.576. Oe 
Loston SSO), " 3% ‘ 1s, 4 1.000.000 763 000,000 Milwaukee 
‘leveland 2 336,283, 07 | (451,65 3 New Orlear 
Kansas City, Mo 26,358, 3, OF , ; », BOS, GS4 3,05 ‘. Omaha 
Minneapolis : 9) 10,131,439 904,563 St. Paul 
Philadelphia .000,000 501,000, 23, 130,000,000 1 ’ ’ Seattle 
Richmond 59,563,000 536, 2,486,317,000 2 201,731,294 Washington 
San Francisco 163,000,000 ; Y 7,758, 600,000 5, 99S, TO0,C00 
Total S cities $1,475,945,202 $1,491,367,48 $70,603,241,953 — $62,674,140,501 Total 10 
Increase t 12.4 Increase 
Total 10 cities $6,677,451,227 $6,330,023,618 $305498,014.1o3 B00. 
Increase a4 1.6¢ 
* Decrease 
Decres Increase 


Actual Condition, Statement of the Federal _Reserve 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BI 


‘Total 20 cities 


Dist. 2, Dist. 3, Dist. 4 Dist. 5 ; 
ton New York. Philadelphia Cleveland Richmond \ lant: ; ‘ { 

Giold) res ocrves 82435, 655,000 S902, 209,000 $261, 199,000 F306,759,000 $119,446.00) $1023.55! S762, 1: ( ( $54,116,000 
Rediscounts 25 586.000 98,610,000 42,875,000 24 S26,000 2), G 10,000 1 ys 52 000 
Total bills on hand I 160,000 245,804,006 81,169,000 3,947,000 SS.006,000 32.510, 000 4 O7t 6,415,000 
fhue members... ! 18,000 716,G48,000 114, OT4EOCO 10,529,000 63,519,000 56680_000 281,008,000 ) 8,465,000 
I’. R. notes in cir 26,417,000 421,946,000 2255,$ 250,008, COO 105,205,000 143.5022 000 $05,855,000 i7,¢ 44,0) 
Ratio, &« 9.0 80.4% 4% 74.8 71x . 74.09, xv 4 TNE 


Federal! Rese rve Bank Statement Statement \ Banks 


Consolidated stateme nditicon twelve Federal Reserve Banks compares as follows Data for Federal Re 
RESOURCES Dec. 12, 1923 Dec », 1922. Dec. 13, 1922 
Gole and gold certificate $367, 158,000 $58,847,000 $304,810,000 Number of reporting bank ; rt) 
Gold settlement fund—Federa tess e Board. 584,501,000 647,658,000 596,851,000 Loans sec. by U. 5S. Govt blik ‘< (AM) 
i Loans sec. by stocks and bon +t £-, 000 
aa All other loans and discour 

Total gold held by an - $951,659,000 $1,006,505. 000 $01,661,000 = iscount 
; . : , , , ’ Total loans and discoun 
Gold with Federal Reserve gen ¥ 2 2,100,895,000  2,055,625.090 — 2,103,069,000 Inited States pre-war bond SO O00 
Inited States Liberty bonds 7 253.000 
Tnited States Treasury bond 5, IS5,000 
= Inited States Treasury note G4, 599,000 
Total gold reserve -$3,115,639,000 ¥3,118,139,000 $3,661,223,06 tnited States ctfs. of indebt 9OG.000 
Reserves other than gol 78,010,000 79,516,000 23,665,009 ther bgnds, stocks curitie 1S,000 
Total loans, discounts, inv ; $1,4 143,000 
on sanded ins ats — " > 2 Zank $0, 502.000 
Total reserves -$3,193,619,000 $3,197,655,000 $3, ,SS8, 000 - st 7% — with F. R. I 1429 000 
' aan ’ Figg ash in va - 
Non-reserve cash ‘ ‘ oe 67,612,000 38,460,000 Net demand deposits { iS, 892,000 
ates Time deposits.... 77,084,000 
* . (he Ot 
Government obligation ; ae 363,293,000 {59,092,000 344,79: nile maar <~ey deposit: cat as 
; } . ; . sills payable noN, 
Other bills discounted 3Y8, 635,000 387,170,000 314,965,000 AH pl 8 500 0) 
ills bought in open market , : 329,383,000 298,370,000 262,572,000 erve Bran 
T } : : > Number of reporting bank 0 
Total bills on hand =" ...$1,091,311,C00 3 623,000 $922, 330,000 Loans sec. by ny S. Govt " . ¥10.025.000 
United States bonds and not occ 77,182,000 70,384,000 ,020,000 Loans sec. by stocks and b 1 ) 619, 2055, 000 
United States certificates « idebte« 19, 112,000 20,911,000 27,218,000 All other loans and discount Ab, O00), 
Municipal warrants : 51,000 134,000 24.000 Total loans and dis¢ ount . 22, HIS, OOM) 
- : Inited States pre-war bonds 6,855,000 
Tot: arni . = are "nited States Liberty bond 231,660,000 
Total earning assets . $1,1S7,656,000 $1,136,082,000 $1,229,602,000 'nited States Treasury bond 1S, 592.) (M0) 
16,715,000 3,455,000 Inited States Treasury notes 
‘ive per cent. redemption fund against Fed- Tnited wa eagles yor ng inde bt int 
r 3 ‘ks, securitic 
eral Reserve Bank notes . 28,000 28,000 2,680,000 “a veges or : i t 
J Total loans, discounts, Invest j 
Ww ‘te > : sure . » ee - ‘ ° : . : 
Uneollected items ‘ 683,968,000 45,289,000 0,289,000 Reserve balance with F. R. Ban 4 
All other resources 14,860,000 402,000 5,720,000 Cash in vault. 19,927, 000 
T Net demand deposits OS, 169,000 
Total resources -$5,204,229,000 $5,116,831,000 $5, 643,000 Time deposits ; 19, 196,000 
TIES Government deposits... 1.0S7,000 
2 5 iain 
LMABILI , IES Bills payable. $2,035,000 
Capital paid in se $110,142,000 — $110,114,000 — $107,244,000 All other... ; 79, 707,000 
Surplus o* ° 7 ,369, 000 369,000 215,398,000 oT 


41S,000 


iold redemption fun« : 63,085,000 3, 008,000 6,493,000 


sills discounted: Secured by 


Wank premises P sss 56,456,000 915,000 

» 016,000 
16,182,000 
11,441,000 


1 044.000 


ee 23, 136,000 Number of reporting bant | 
010,000 , 44,000 Loans secured by United Sta 300,000 
Loans secured by stocks and bor 11,949,000 
All other loans and discount SS, 858,000) 


Mepoesits: Government 
Member banks—reserve 
Other deposits 271,556,000 1,429,000 20,330,000 


Total deposits ..$1,971,673,000  § 35,504,000 $1,861,110,000 Total loans and discount $1,936, 107,009 
79. 185.000 United States pre-war bond 105,415,000 
Naren nited States Liberty bond 66, 109,000 
nited States Treasury bond 19,318,000 
t 74,500,000 


Iederal Reserve notes in actual circulation 2,266,831,000 2, 98,000 u 
U 

485,000 $80,000 3, 497,000 United States Treasury note 
U 13,645,000 
( 


Federal Reserve Bank notes in circulation—net 


liabilities ‘ 

Deferred availability item : 610,980,000 74,347,000 nited se s certificates of 1,309,000 

, stocks, securiti $41,300,0 
All other liabilities ; f 25,751,000 25,410,000 Ox. 325, Ither bonds, stocks, securi { 

é iabili = 6 96 >= » Ge - ag Total loans, discount tr 2 756,496,000 = $2,752,064, 000 
Seen Sapien “9: $1,204,220,000 51,000 $5, ISS, 643, CH Reserve balance with Feder 167,455,000 164,474,000 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Fed Cash in vault. 87,937,000 1.009.000 
eral Reserve note liabilities combined....... 75.3% 76.4% 75.1% Net demand deposits ia) 468,000) 1,635, 056,000 
Time deposits. : 862,324,000 $623. 028. OOK 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for for Government deposits 3,560,000 

eign correspondents eee ee $18,366,000 373,000 531,366,000 Bills payable ; 15,800,000 

‘ 35, 108,000 


*Not shown separately prior to January, 1923 All other.. 


S85, 000 
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New York Stock Exchange Transactions 


5, 19 Total Sales 6,352,814 Shares 
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New York Stock Exchange Transactio: 
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s & Pacific 
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ac Land 
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Water Oj (4) 

ken Roll B + 
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o Class A (7) 
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fear (F5 
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anscontinental Oi 
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ion Bar & Pape 
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NADIUM CORD 
Raalte 
inia-Carolina 
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Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports. 


Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports 


Number 
Liabilities 


November 


1923 
100 Cities 


$245,937,243 


New Opportunities 


c 


MOUNT 
150,000 
285,000 

2,500,000 


225,000 
12,000,000 
450,000 
1,000,000 


300,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,200,000 

112,500 
468,000 


&AYIUNT 
600,000 


$100,000 


13,006 


*% 125,000 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


November, 1923 
$404,000,000 
292,000,000 
$112,000,000 
Eleven Months. 


1925 
$3,745,186,460 
3,504,500,031 


$240,686,429 


October, 1923 
$400,823,538 
308 366,493 


$92,457,045 


1922 
$3,487 449,909 
2,818,958,260 


$668,491,649 


COMPARISON OF WEI 
Week End 


Dw 1:2 


embet 1922 
$380,056,542 
291,931,746 


~ 


$88,124,796 


1921 
$4,188,832,983 
2,271,652,065 T 

1) 


SUMMARY OF I 


$1,917,180,918 


FAILURES BY MONTHS. 


N veniber 
1923 
704 . 16,877 


<-0,291. 708 $40,265,297 S487, 772,076 $565, 827,230 


BUILDING PERMITS (BRADSTREET’S). 
Octobe) 
1922 928 1922 192: 
176 Cities 
$210,685 ,263 


152 Citic 


$19S8,942.935 


160 Cities 
$200, 080,543 


NAME AND DESCRIPTION 

Sayreville, N. J., Water 5%4s.......... 

Sumter, S. C., School 5%s. ales 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association (Del.) First Serial 
Gold 7s. PEA py ear oe rear 

Statesville, N. C., Imp. & Water Bonds...... 

Straus Building, Chicago, First Serial Coupon 6's 

Tampa, Fia., Coupon Water Gold 56. .........566scscescess 

United Light & Railways Co. First Lien & Cons. Gold 6s, 
Series A. 

United States, Govt 
4% Bic ces ° 


Virginian Ry. First 50-Yr. Gold 5s, Series A 


of, Certificates of Indebtedness, 4s and 


Washington Water Power Co. Coupon 6s 

Wellington, Kan., Interim Improvement 4%s. 

Wichita County, Water Improvement 
Serial 6s 


Texas, Dist. No. 1 


NAME AND DESCRIPTICN 
(Shares) Consolidated Gas Co. of New York Capital Stock 
(Rate of 1 New Share for Each 5 Shares Held Dec. 8) 
Elias-Katz Shoe Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 8% Cumul. Part 
Pea. . PEE ie See oe 
(Shares) Metropolitan Edison Co. Cum. Part. Pfd. 
Mortgage & Acceptance Corp., Baltimore, Md., 8% First Pfd 
(Par $50) and Common (No Par) (In Units of 1 Share Pfd. 
& 1 Share Com.) r bac aus -— 
(Shares) National Dairy Products Corp. Capital Stock 


Sierra Pacific Electric Co. 6% 


*See further particulars regarding this offering on Page 816 


(7. 1923 


1921 
17, 
S399, 899,501 


0s 


152 Citic 
$181,369, 34: 


Dec. 1, 


Jan. 1, 
Aug. 1, 


4 


AMERI 
Idle cars 
Car 


loadings.. . 


Inbound 


Outbound 


for the 


mtinued from Page 2 


MATURITY 
Dec. 15, 1929 
Jan. 1, 1944 


1925 to 1935 
Serially to 1961 
1928 to 1950 


1927 to 1966 


April 1, 1952 
s, June 16, 1924 


4%s, Dec. 16, 1924 


May 1, 1962 
Feb. 2, 1926 


July 1, 1924 to 1943 


April 1, 1926 to 1949 


STOCKS 


PAR VALUE 


None 


None 


$100 


FIGURES (DU? 


LOADINGS 


if A 


ai 


Cv 


S 


A. 


COFr 
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The New Diplomacy of 
Trade Promotion 


Continued from Page 792 

nomic envoy” in a legation or embassy, the probabilities of a clash 
of interests is marked. This has taken place in at least one quarter 
of the world; and the assertion by the State Department of its para- 
mount interests through the supremacy of the Diplomatic Corps. was 
prompt. On the other hand, the Department of Commerce has found 
considerable cause for complaint against the red tape of the State 
Department and its overseas services. Not only have the consular 
reports in the old days been buried for months in departmental routine 
impeded by what business has been inclined to believe is excessive 
political caution ; the Consuls themselves, overworked in their political 
and administrative duties, have had little enough time for the general 
reports and special investigations now pouring in upon them. More- 
over, according to the Department of Commerce, their essentially local 
point of view abroad has made the primarily national economic spher 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce overseas staff of 
an entirely different character. 

As to the State Department’s fear of dip!omatic complications 
from the expansion of the commercial attaché service, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is privately inclined, one might think, to the belief 
ihat at times the initiative of the overseas representatives has been 
fully justified. It is pointed out privately that American business has 
more than once been indebted to the Commercial Service for that 
peculiar support a Government can give business enterprise if it is 
not overcautious. There is no doubt in matters of public contracts 
and concessions abroad the skillful initiative of Department of C 
merce officials, outside the limitations imposed by the excessively leg: 
point of view of the State Department, has been responsible for mor 
than one post-war coup of American interests. Quite aside from such 
practical economic results, it is maintained that, after all, a commercial! 
attaché is to business, finance and industry just what the legation’s 
military attaché represents in the interest of the War Department or 
the naval attache of the Navy Department. All are admittedly under 
the jurisdiction of the head of the diplomatic mission. 


HERE is no question that, though relationships between the Stat 
Department and Department of Commerce have improved recently 
the underlying problem of “divided control’ in our Foreign Servic 
exists. ‘The Department of State feels that the expansion of the 


representation abroad of its rival involves nut only duplication 
part of the consular work, but that the trade envoys cannot alway 


! 


sense the danger lying in a commercial proposition with evident diplo- 
matic aspects. It is inclined to fear future encroachment. Quite 
the other way, the Department of Commerce regards the stiffening 
of the economic side of the Diplomatic and Consular Services by thé 
State Department as being unwarranted if directed toward an ulti- 
mate curtailment of its own commercial activities. This is especially 
true of the development of consular economists to facilitate the trade 
work of the Consular Service in the consular districts abroad; and 
the reinforcement of the Trade Adviser's Office in the State Depart- 
ment, to include the handling of commercial inquiries from privat 
sources, has been resented. Here it is believed the State Department 
is functioning in the field of the Department of Commerce—the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is held to be the logical 
clearing house for trade information distributed to American business. 

Admittedly. this state of affairs has not as yet affected t 
serious extent the functioning of the United States in protecting our 
new world interests. It is, however, largely a matter of fortunate 
circumstances 

We must understand it cleariy to have come about because the 
Government has had the sheer luck of possessing officials in the 
strategic positions of contact with a long perspective on America’s 
international needs. Hence the saving factor in the situation is by 
no means the system; it is entirely personal, the exceedingly able 
and broadminded men in both the State Department and the Depart~ 
ment of Commerce. They have been rendering a real service to 
America’s overseas interests in handling the overlapping of activities 
for the good of all concerned. 

Starting from the inter-relationship of the State Department 
consular activity and the Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office with that of 
the Commerce Department economic service, there has been developed 
a weekly meeting involving a conference of all the governmental! agen- 
cies touching on our business future. Under the auspices of the State 
Department, this Economic Liaison Committee :epresents the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Tariff Commission, the Feder- 
al Trade Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, and similar parts 
of the governmental organization dealing with our foreign interests 
It has been co-ordinating inter-departmental activity abroad since 
the Secretary of State initiated it in the Spring of 1919. 
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How Our European 
Debtors Can Pay 


Continued from Page 793 

armies in the three countries named are in the position of look-out men 
necessary to an illegal undertaking, to prevent reprisals by the dam- 
aged parties. A hold-up is in progress and the aids are, meanwhile, 
withdrawn from legitimate industry. 

Incidentally, France in relation to her debtors, is in the same 
position as this country. Both reparations and debts are subject to 
precisely the same conditions of payment internationally. France is 
able to make advances—or loans—to Poland precisely as this country 
was able to make the advances that have constituted the debts under 
consideration. They are not cash advances; neither would the goods 
have been available for paying the debts owing to this country. The 
amounts represent warlike supplies manufactured in France, paid for 
by the French Government out of the proceeds of internal loans. The 
production is temporarily beneficial to French workmen and manufac- 
turers, causing the inflation which is just now being noticed in French 
prices, exactly as here in the early days of the war, from a precisely 
similar cause. We have our Liberty loans which need not trouble us 
but France is not in a position to raise Liberty loans and each step in 
that direction takes her deeper into the mire. The idea of getting out 
through recovery of reparations is an ignis fatuus, long recognized as 
such by astute bankers but apparently incapable of comprehension by 
the propaganda-stuffed multitude. The transactions between France 
and her subject states at present constitute mereiy book entries. They 
will be recoverable or irrecoverable under precisely the same conditions 
as the debts due to this country. In both cases the conditions are 
physically practicable, economically possible but extremely doubtful of 
political acceptance because, in the present state of education, no gov- 
ernment proposing the conditions could hope to remain in power 

The really important debtors to this country are Great Britain, 
France and Italy, from whom in the aggregate we claim 90 per cent 
of the total. The imports of Great Britain in 1913 were $669,572,- 
065 in excess of exports. In 1921 the excess had grown to $1,382, 
194,395. The excess in the earlier year was not detrimental, being 
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there is no other way of turning internal wealth into external wealth 
The internal wealth is necessarily represented by internal currency 
and to effect an international payment this must be turned into the 
currency of the creditor country. We have seen what happens to the 
exchanges in the case of Germany. Long before England could com 
plete the payment of her debt to this country by means of exchange 
of currency, the pound sterling would be on the same track as the 
franc and the mark. Meanwhile, however, it would be quite possible 
for it to stand at par in relation to her economic allies. In the few 
months that have intervened since the undertaking to pay, the value 
of the pound in terms of the dollar has fallen forty points. There are 
people who stupidly attribute this to friction between France and Eng- 
land. It has no relation to that cireumstance. It is entirely due to 
the attempt to obtain more American currency than is represented 
hy the excess of exports to this country over the imports from this 
Between any two countries, so long as the exports balance 
Speculation in exchange 


country 
ihe imports, the exchange will remain at par. 
in anticipation of a possible change in this relationship as a conse- 
quence of political difficulties may effect small artificial disturbances, 
but otherwise exchange is entirely unconnected with politics. It 
governed wholly by the trade relationships between the two countries 
in terms of whose currencies it is calculated. 


H 


further in our historical records for such comparisons as will help us. 


is 


AVING seen that the precedent of 1871 has no bearing whatever or 


existing international monetary relationships, we must go back 
the first place, all comparisons fail where the countries of the debt 

and creditor are not contiguous and they fail also where the countries 
are contiguous but are isolated by political boundaries preventing 
freedom of trade and transit; especially where these political bounda 
vies are utilized to prevent exchange of commodities. In all ancient 
treaties following wars, the contributions were fixed in terms of th: 
special products of the country of the debtor but with this vital con- 
dition; that such products were not only admitted duty free but thei? 
transit specially facilitated by the creditor nation. Present-day con- 
ditions are diametrically opposed to what prevailed in all earlier ages 
where tribute has been levied. The difference of conditions in thess 
respects is the paramount factor operating against the possibility of 
payment by our debtors, against payment of any sum. internationally 
This 1s by no1 asserted dogmatically 


Its truth will be self 


under any circumstances. 
It requires no authority to back the statem 
evident to any business man who has not losi his power of reasoning 
from facts to conclusions. 

What was the invariable result of of ihe 
products of the debtor country into the creditor country? History re« 


facilitating the entry 
ords no exception. The result was that vast numbers of unemployed 
appeared in the cities and especially in the metropolis of the credit« 

nation and these were maintained out of the proceeds of the tribut 

each instalment of which they welcomed with acclamation, as a meat 

of extending their vacation, for they were not only supplied with yrat 
uitous maintenance but Arts 
sciences and ministrations to luxury flourished under such condition 
There was plenty of leisure in the creditor country. 
The canker was in the enervation of 


with gratuitous entertainment. and 
The greatness and 
the 
In a 


glory of empires resulted. 
creditor country and the strengthening of the debtor country. 
world where force has been the final arbitrament, the result has als 
been as might have been foretold. Yet this ebb and flow of empire has 
brought about civilization. This debtor and creditor question has fat 
larger implications than those of mere bookkeeping. Into whateve! 
-«ountry occupied the position of creditor, the idle folk flocked 
far and wide to share in the distribution or profit by the expenditur 
The mere realization of thes: 


fron 


induced by the widely-induced leisure. 
items alone will emphasize the complete disparity between any com 
parison with today. 

When we come to later days, subsequent to the fall of Rome, the 
last great instance of decay assisted through the leisure induced by 
receiving constant tribute, we have to consider the wars of the Middle 
Ages. These scarcely ever involved payment of tribute, but the opera 
tion had inescapable analogies. The armies then, instead of returning 
as victors, lived on the invaded territory, and masses of camp followers 
participated in the orgy. It was only a transfer of the previous posi- 
tion. Instead of the adherents of the victors enjoying their vacation 
aut home, they enjoyed it abroad, ir company with the army. The ter- 
mination of the affair usually resulted merely in the transfer of the 
pork-barrel to a new ruling family and its friends, with an occasional 
rearrangement of boundaries. There was no tribute, except what was 
gathered in the form of loot. If we examine dispassionately certain 
events that are transpiring today, we shall find that the invasion of 
Europe by citizens of the creditor is operating in a precisely simila: 
manner economically. The differences gained by exchanging Ameri- 
can money correspond to the vicarious consumption forinerly effected 
when tribute was received; the acquisitions of goods at depleted values 
precisely correspond to the loot of camp followers of the Middle Ages. 
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The methods have changed from forcible ones to trading, but the for the loans to the warring c howing that the wh 
results are identical. Let any one inclined to ridicule the comparison, amount of the indebtedness of Eur irred in respect of sup 
through the novelty of the angle being startling, give attention to an plies exported to Europe in a peri ile tariff was erected 
analysis of the details. The conclusion is inescapable. against the entry of the goods and vas facilitated in ey 
When we come to the days following the discevery of the New way. Actually, the goods wer: ndividuals and corp¢ 
World and the homesteading of the earth by Spain, France, Portugal, ations and paid for by the U1 ment out of the p1 
Holland and England, we find reparations settled in terms of ex- ceeds of the Liberty Loans raised Certainly, the p: 
Money had scarcely any part in the ment by the United States Gi it the request of 


changes of colonial possessions. 
y legal liability, pi 


Payments in cash, other than fines levied on cities, were various debtors and, therefor: 
cisely as when goods are supplie lividual and paid fe 
by a bank “at the request” of ank 


business. 
practically first conceived in 1871. 

There is a widespread impression that the loans made by this 
country were in cash. When that impression is removed, and it is There is a physical d etween a dome 
realized that the loans were entirely the result of manufactures and transaction and an internat ‘ept to the small 
goods exported to the debtor countries, we shall be nearer to a realiza- tent to which goods can be he exchange is onl) 


+ liy 


tion of the true position. If we take the averaye exports of this country capable of being completed p f a correspon 
of 1922 and 1915 and deduct that sum from the exports of each of the import of goods into the credit er words, the credit 
intervening years, we shall find that there were extraordinary ex- country, to obtain payment, o admit goods fre 

ports in the year 1916, amounting roughly to $1,100,000,000; in 1917, and to facilitate their trai he goods she supplied 


‘mn $3,000,000,000; in 1918, to $2,700,000,000; in 1919, to $4,100,000,- The initial process must be ide completely as in tl 

000; in 1920, to $4,900,000,000, and, in 1921, to $3,300,000,000, making case of an automobile whicl into a garage 

together a total of extraordinary exports of roughly $19,100,000,000. which it has emerged. Act ire equal no le 

In the same period, the extraordinary imports amounted to $4,950,- economics than in physics. 1 the essential proc 

000,000, leaving a balance of extraordinary exports of $14,150,000,- sketched is inconceivable, w alist psychological con- 
of the various 


000. If from that sum we deduct the supplies exported for the use ditions, measures the extent yment 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, the balance will about account international loans is impossil 
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All of this stock having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


125,000 Shares 
National Dairy Products Corporation 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Delaware) 


Capital Stock 


pplication u made im due cour fo list the stock on the New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


lo be issued or keld for 
exchange for minority stock 
interests in the subsidiaries 


270,000 shares 


CAPITALIZATION 
To be Authorized 


1,000,000 shares 


$$$ 


Capital Stock (No Par Value) 


Mr. Thomas H. MclInnerney, President of Hydrox Corporation, who will be President of the New Company, has summarized 
his letter in reference the New Company and this issue, as follows. Copies of the letter may be had from the undersigned upon 
request 

National Dairy Products Corporation has been organized to acquire common stocks of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy 
Company of Pittsburgh and Hydrox Corporation of Chicago. The owners of a substantial majority of the common stock 
in these two companies have agreed to exchange their holdings for stock in the New Company, and the remaining 











common stockholders will Se offered the opportunity of making a similar exchange. 


The two Corporations which will become subsidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation have outstanding 


stock as follows 


RiecK-MCJUNKIN UDaiky COMPANY Outstanding 
3% Cumulative Preterred Stock (Par Value be SE Se a TR rere ri 
Seen Seas CFOS VAM Se) «6 occ ccccccessccnacees PRA Se HP ae 230,000 shares 


YLROX CORPORATION 
c 


Common Stock (No Par Value) 


HISTORY AND GROWTH 

The Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company business was origi- 
nally started in 1881 as a Milk business and the manufacture 
of Ice Cream was started in 1898. Hydrox Corporation’s 
business was established in 1888 to manufacture Ice, Ginger 
Ale, and other beverages. Ice Cream was added later and 
has become its main product. The voiume of business of 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company amounts annually to more 
than 40,000,000 quarts of Milk and Cream, and its daily 
capacity for manufacture of Ice Cream at the height of the 
season is more than 40,000 gallons. Hydrox Corporation 
sold in 1922 more than 1,800,000 gallons of Ice Cream in 
addition to its other products. 

In each year for the thirty-seven years since 1886 Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company has earned more money than 
the year before, except in the year 1917 and in that year 
there were large profits which were only slightly less than 
those of the year before. The growth of business has been 
financed by these profits, with the exception of $550,960 
realized from the sale of preferred stock, a large amount of 
which was sold to employees. For the past 13 years the 
company has paid substantial cash dividends and for each 
year during the past 5 years these cash payments have been 
greater than in the previous year. The sales of Hydrox 
Corporation have been larger in each year than the pre- 
ceding year and it has made a substantial profit in every 
year 

MANAGEMENT 

The management of National Dairy Products Corporation 
will be in the hands of the same men who have made the 
success of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company and Hydrox 
Corporation. Mr. Edward E. Rieck will continue as Presi- 
dent of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company and will become 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation 

INDUSTRY 

The manufacture of Ice Cream has become one of the 
great food industries of the country. Notwithstanding this 
fact, in most cities in the United States, it is in its infancy. 
By maintaining high quality of product and efficient distribu- 
tion, what has been done by Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Com- 
pany and Hydrox Corporation in Pittsburgh and Chicago 
can be done in other cities. 

One of the strongest features about the Milk and Ice 
Cream business is the continuous growth in sales and 


7% Cumulative Preierred Stock (Par Value a 


oocesece Ce eseeccccosene $1,250,000 
ea chaate Obed 110,000 shares 

profits, coupled with the rapidity of turnover of the in- 
ventory. The manufacture of other Dairy Products effects 
economies and eliminates waste. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
The books and account of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Com- 
pany and subsidiaries have been audited by Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., Public Accountants, and those of Hy- 
drox Corporation by Messrs. Arthur Young & Co., Public 
Accountants. A statement prepared by Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. from these audits shows that (a) the 
combined net sales of Hydrox Corporation for the v-7rs 
ending December 31st, and of Rieck- McJunkin Dairy C: 
pany and its subsidiaries for their fiscal years ending pn 
est thereto, and (b) the combined profits of such companies 
for such years after charging ample allowances for depre- 
ciation of physical property, Federal income and profits 
taxes for the period in question at the present rate of 1214% 
dividends paid on their preferred stock then eutstandine, 
and the proportion of profits applicable to minority com- 
mon stockholdings in the subsidiaries of Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company, have been as follows: 


Profits after making the 
Net Sales charges as set forth 


1919. ... .$11,634,723.76 $ 682,148.33 
on EET 15,023,021.18 761,293.44 
3 See 13,103,921.96 889,963.72 
eee 14,079,929.12 1,015,681.93 


For 1923 to August 3ist (Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Com- 
pany five months and Hydrox Corporation eight months) 
the net sales were $8,541,875.75 and the profits adjusted as 
above were $1,117,307.67. 

Present indications are that the above profits for 1923 
will approximate $1,480,000. This will be the equivalent of 
$5.48 per share on the Capital Stock of the New Company, 
upon the assumption that all of the Common Stock of the 
two operating companies wiil be exchanged for Capital 
Stock of the New Company upon the basis proposed. It is 
expected that the New Cecapany will pay dividends at the 
outset at the annual rate of $3.00 per share. 

The amount charged by the two companies during the 
above period for depreciation, repairs and maintenance was 
more than $3,500,000, all of which has been deducted from 
earnings. 


Wee offer the above stock for subscription, subject to allotment, when, as and 1f tssued and accepted by us, at 


$33 Per Share 





Chis offering is made ii ail respects, when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of Messrs. 
Sullivan & Cromwell of New York, for the Bankers, and of Messrs. Birmingham & Birmingham of Pittsburgh, for the 
Vendors. We reserve the right to reject any or all subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied 
tor, and to close the subscription books at any time without notice 

It is expected that delivery of temporary stock certificates or interim receipts (exchangeable for definitive stock cer- 
tificates when prepared) will be made on or about January 4, 1924 at the office of Goldman, Sachs & Co., 30 Pine Street, 


New York, N. Y., against payment therefor in New York funds, 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


TOBEY & KIRK 


The above information, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from sources which we believe to be reliable, 
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